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Week Ending Friday, March 30, 1984 


Central America 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 24, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

Tomorrow is an historic day for the belea- 
guered nation of El Salvador. Scores of in- 
ternational observers will watch as the 
people of El Salvador risk their lives to ex- 
ercise a right we take for granted—the 
right to vote for their President. 

This right of choice is not something 
that’s in common—is common in all of 
South—or Central America. It contrasts 
sharply, for example, with Nicaragua, where 
the Sandinistas staged a revolution in 1979 
promising free elections, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion. Despite these 
promises, the Sandinistas have consistently 
broken their word, and the elections that 
they’ve announced for November seemed 
designed only to consolidate their control. 

Unlike El Salvador, the Nicaraguans don’t 
want international oversight of their cam- 
paign and elections. When the members of 
the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America visited Nicaragua, the San- 
dinista dictators briefed them with Soviet 
intelligence and said the U.S. is the source 
of all evil. 

In El Salvador the members heard appre- 
ciation for our country’s efforts to promote 
peace, democracy, and development. E] Sal- 
vador is an emerging democracy plagued 
by a Communist insurgency and human 
rights abuses which must stop, but a nation 
which is strongly pro-American and strug- 
gling to make self-government succeed. 

Nicaragua is a Communist dictatorship 
armed to the teeth, tied to Cuba and the 
Soviet Union, which oppresses its people 
and threatens its neighbors. 

The stability of our Latin friends—indeed, 
the security of our own borders—depends 
upon which type of society prevails—the 
imperfect democracy seeking to improve, 


or the Communist dictatorship seeking to 
expand. 

The Bipartisan Commission warned that 
new Communist regimes could be expected 
to fall into the same pattern as Nicaragua; 
namely, expand their armed forces, bring in 
large numbers of Cuban and Soviet bloc 
advisers, and increase the repression of 
their own people and the subversion of 
their neighbors. And the Commission 
warned that a rising tide of communism 
would likely produce refugees, perhaps mil- 
lions of them, many of whom would flee to 
the United States. 

Now, these tragic events are not written 
in stone, but they will happen if we do 
nothing or even too little. Based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission, I sent 
the Congress in February a proposal to en- 
courage Democratic institutions, improve 
living conditions, and help our friends in 
Central America resist Communist threats. 
Three-fourths of our request is for economic 
and humanitarian assistance. 

And that brings me to an important 
point: The people who argue that the root 
of violence and instability is poverty, not 
communism, are ignoring the obvious. But 
all the economic aid in the world won’t be 
worth a dime if Communist guerrillas are 
determined and have the freedom to ter- 
rorize and to burn, bomb, and destroy ev- 
erything from bridges and industries to 
power and transportation systems. So, in ad- 
dition to economic and humanitarian assist- 
ance, we must also provide adequate levels 
of security assistance to permit our friends 
to protect themselves from Cuban and 
Soviet supported subversion. 

Military assistance is crucial right now to 
El Salvador. The Salvadoran people repudi- 
ated the guerrillas when they last voted in 
1982, but continued Soviet-Cuban-Nicara- 
guan support for the guerrillas, combined 
with the failure of our Congress to provide 
the level of military aid I’ve requested, 
have put El Salvador in an extremely vul- 
nerable position. The guerrillas have been 
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seizing the identification cards that allow 
citizens to vote. One of El Salvador’s princi- 
pal guerrilla commanders has pledged an 
all-out effort to disrupt the elections. And, 
should there be a need for an election run- 
off in late April or May, these same guerril- 
las, who have already assassinated elected 
congressmen in E] Salvador, will do every- 
thing they can to disrupt that election as 
well. 

We’re looking at an emergency situation. 
So I’ve asked Congress to provide immedi- 
ate security assistance for E] Salvador while 
the comprehensive bipartisan legislation 
makes its way through the Congress over 
the next several months. 

This is the moment of truth. There is no 
time to lose. If the Congress acts responsi- 
bly, while the cost is still not great, then 
democracy in Central America will have a 
chance. If the Congress refuses to act, the 
cost will be far greater. The enemies of de- 
mocracy will intensify their violence, more 
lives will be lost, and real danger will come 
closer and closer to our shores. This is no 
time for partisan politics. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 





Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony. 
March 26, 1984 





Thank you very much. We’re delighted to 
welcome you to the White House. Over its 
history this room has been the site of many 
occasions honoring America’s heroes, and 
today we carry on in that tradition. 

During my inaugural address, I noted 
that those who say that we’re in a time 
when there are no heroes, they just don’t 
know where to look. A few months ago, we 
had a reception on the White House lawn 
for some of America’s latest heroes: the sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who rescued the 
American medical students on the island of 
Grenada. It’s a memory that we'll long 
cherish; seeing those medical students— 
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some who once had admittedly negative 
feelings toward the military—throwing 
their arms around those brave young men 
who had rescued them, taking pictures of 
them, and introducing them to their par- 
ents as heroes. All of us can be proud of the 
courage and dedication of our military per- 
sonnel in Grenada, in Beirut, wherever 
they’re stationed, domestically or on foreign 
shores. 

This is also a good opportunity to note 
the heroism of some other Americans who 
cherish freedom: the people of El Salvador. 
Yesterday those valiant people braved guer- 
rilla violence and sabotage to do what we 
take for granted—cast their votes for Presi- 
dent. While the final vote count is not yet 
in, it looks like the turnout is another victo- 
ry for freedom over tyranny, of liberty over 
repression, and courage over intimidation. 

We have already heard by phone from so 
many of our Congressmen who were down 
there as observers, both Democrat and Re- 
publican, and some who in their legislative 
activities have not looked with too much 
favor upon what we’ve been doing. But the 
calls we’re getting back are, all of them, just 
complete enthusiasm of the heroism they 
saw there on the part of these people who, 
in spite of everything, insisted on going to 
vote. 

But these are the very qualities that 
we’re here to honor today in a group of our 
own heroes—individuals whose bravery, 
dedication, and creativity have enormously 
contributed to our quality of life and the 
cause of human freedom. 

The Medal of Freedom is designed not to 
honor individuals for single acts of bravery, 
but instead, to acknowledge lifetime accom- 
plishments that have changed the face and 
the soul of our country. The people we 
honor today are people who refused to take 
the easy way out, and the rest of us are 
better off for it. They’re people who knew 
the risks and the overwhelming effort that 
could be required, but were undeterred 
from their goals. They are people who set 
standards for themselves and refused to 
compromise. And they’re people who were 
not afraid to travel in unexplored territory. 

By honoring them today, we, as a free 
people, are thanking them. Choices they 
made have enriched the lives of free men 
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and women everywhere, and we're grate- 
ful. 


Now, let me read the citations and 
present the medals to each recipient. And 
the first is Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 

The citation: 


As a Member of the United States Senate, one 
of the country’s most powerful and influential 
citizens, and an individual whose character shines 
brightly as an example to others, Howard Baker 
has been a force for responsibility and civility on 
a generation of Americans. In his almost 20 years 
of service, he has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of his fellow citizens regardless of their polit- 
ical persuasion. As Majority Leader of the Senate, 
his quiet, cooperative style and keen legislative 
skills have honored America’s finest traditions of 
enlightened political leadership and statesman- 
ship. 


Citation: 


As a giant in the world of entertainment, James 
Cagney has left his mark not only on the film 
industry but on the hearts of all his fellow Ameri- 
cans. In some 60 years in entertainment, per- 
forming on stage and screen, he mastered drama 
and action adventure, as well as music and dance. 
One of his most remembered performances, as 
George M. Cohan in “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
was a whirlwind singing and dancing film that 
inspired a Nation at war when it sorely needed a 
lift in spirit. James Cagney’s professional and per- 
sonal life has brought great credit to him and left 
unforgettable memories with millions who have 
followed his career. 


Could I add something else? And this 
didn’t have anything to do with the award. 
As a great star at the same studio where I 
started, he was never too busy to hold out a 
hand to a young fellow just trying to get 
underway. 

Now, Mr. John Chambers will accept for 
his father, the late Mr. Whittaker Cham- 
bers. 


At a critical moment in our Nation’s history, 
Whittaker Chambers stood alone against the 
brooding terrors of our age. Consummate intel- 
lectual, writer of moving majestic prose, and wit- 
ness to the truth, he became the focus of a mo- 
mentous controversy in American history that 
symbolized our century’s epic struggle between 
freedom and totalitarianism, a controversy in 
which the solitary figure of Whittaker Chambers 
personified the mystery of human redemption in 
the face of evil and suffering. As long as human- 
ity speaks of virtue and dreams of freedom, the 
life and writings of Whittaker Chambers will en- 
noble and inspire. The words of Arthur Koestler 


are his epitaph: “The witness is gone; the testi- 
mony will stand.” 


Leo Cherne: 


Although he has never held elected office, Leo 
Cherne has had more influence on governmental 
policy than many Members of Congress. Since 
the late 1930’s, Leo Cherne has stepped forward 
and with brilliance, energy, and moral passion 
helped this Nation overcome countless chal- 
lenges. His lifetime devotion to aiding his country 
and to serving the cause of human freedom, es- 
pecially through his work on behalf of refugees, 
reflects the strong and generous character of a 
man who deserves the respect and gratitude of 
all Americans. 


Dr. Denton Cooley: 


In an outstanding professional career, Dr. 
Denton Cooley has distinguished himself time 
and again in the field of medicine. As one of this 
country’s leading heart surgeons, he has charted 
new territory in his search for ways to prolong 
and enrich human life. His efforts have saved the 
lives not only of his own patients, but of those of 
many other doctors who have studied and mas- 
tered techniques developed by him. 


As a heart surgeon and as a creative, independ- 
ent thinker, Dr. Denton Cooley is a force for 
innovation in American medicine. 


Ernest Jennings “Tennessee Ernie” Ford: 

Through his musical talents, warm personality, 
and quick “down-home” wit Tennessee Ernie 
Ford won the hearts of the American people. 
Ford’s music, which revealed his character and 
soul to all who listened, inspired as well as enter- 
tained his audiences. His respect for traditional 
values, his strong faith in God, and his unlimited 
capacity for human kindness have greatly en- 
deared him to his fellow countrymen. 


America is a Nation richer in spirit because of 
Tennessee Ernie Ford. 


Dr. Hector Garcia: 

Dr. Hector Garcia’s patriotism and community 
concern exemplify the meaning of good citizen- 
ship. His many community-building endeavors in- 
cluded his work as a founder and first National 
Chairman of the American G.I. Forum, a veter- 
ans’ organization which has done much to im- 
prove the lot of Americans of Mexican descent. 
Over the years, he has faithfully represented our 
government on numerous occasions, overseas and 
domestically. Dr. Hector Garcia is a credit to his 
family and community, and to all Americans. 


Through his efforts, based on a deep belief in 
traditional American ideals, he has made this a 
better country. 
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General Andrew Goodpaster: 


During his long service to his country, General 
Andrew Goodpaster shouldered heavy responsi- 
bility and worked tirelessly with the highest pro- 
fessional standards. His organizational and diplo- 
matic skills helped shape the NATO Alliance and 
develop American military and foreign policy 
over three decades. As Supreme Allied Com- 
mander of the NATO Alliance, Presidential rep- 
resentative, and soldier, General Goodpaster has 
earned a well-deserved reputation as a thoughtful 
and diligent public servant. His work has contrib- 
uted immensely to the security and freedom of 
his country and to the cause of peace. 


Lincoln Kirstein: 

Lincoln Kirstein is an author and entrepreneur 
who has honored and delighted Americans 
through his enormous contribution to ballet in 
our country. Through his commitment, two 
major institutions of American dance, the New 
York City Ballet and the Schoo! of American 
Ballet, were created and flourished. Developing 
and fostering appreciation for the arts have 
always depended on the energy, creativity, and 
commitment of individual citizens. Lincoln Kir- 
stein stands tall as one of a select and treasured 
few in the world of American art. 


Louis L’Amour: 

Through his western novels, Louis L’Amour 
has played a leading role in shaping our national 
identity. His writings portrayed the rugged indi- 
vidual and the deep-seated values of those who 
conquered the American frontier. Starting out 
from humble beginnings, he has lived a fulfilling 
and adventurous life. An eminently successful 
writer, more than 100 million copies of his novels 
are in print, L’Amour’s descriptions of America 
and Americans have added to our understanding 
of our past and reaffirmed our potential as an 
exploring, pioneering, and free people. 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale: 

With a deep understanding of human behavior 
and an appreciation for God’s role in cur lives, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale helped originate a 
philosophy of happiness. Through the American 
Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry and his 
many books, Dr. Peale became an advocate of 
the joy of life, helping millions find new meaning 
in their lives. Few Americans have contributed so 
much to the personal happiness of their fellow 
citizens as Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


Mrs. Jackie Robinson will accept for her 
late husband, Mr. Jackie Robinson. 

As an individual of courage and conviction, and 
as a skilled and dedicated athlete, Jackie Robin- 


son stood tall among his peers. His courage 
opened the door of professional sports to all 
Americans when, in 1947, he became the first 
black baseball player in the major leagues. He 
bravely demonstrated to all that skill and sports- 
manship, not race or ethnic background, are the 
qualities by which athletes should be judged. In 
doing so, he struck a mighty blow for equality, 
freedom, and the American way of life. Jackie 
Robinson was a good citizen, a great man, and a 
true American champion. 


Mr. Gamal el-Sadat will accept for his 
father, the late President Anwar el-Sadat. 

President Anwar el-Sadat, as a soldier, led his 
country in war, but his greatest acts of courage 
came in pursuit of peace. He captured the imagi- 
nation of people everywhere by taking the first 
great step toward achieving a lasting peace be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. His humanity and sense 
of responsibility, even now that he is gone, 
remain a giant force for peace and stability in the 
world. Anwar el-Sadat was a peacemaker of 
monumental wisdom and tenderness who will 
remain forever a hero in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Eunice Kennedy Shriver: 

With enormous conviction and unrelenting 
effort, Eunice Kennedy Shriver has labored on 
behalf of America’s least powerful people, the 
mentally retarded. Over the last two decades, she 
has been on the forefront of numerous initiatives 
on the behalf of the mentally retarded, from cre- 
ating day camps, to establishing research centers, 
to the founding of the Special Olympics. Her 
decency and goodness have touched the lives of 
many, and Eunice Kennedy Shriver deserves 
America’s praise, gratitude, and love. 


Well, that concludes our presentations. 
And, again, I offer my personal congratula- 
tions to the recipients. As a representative 
of the American people, I want to thank 
each of you for what you’ve done that has 
added so much to our lives. Thank you, and 
God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:10 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House, follow- 
ing a luncheon for the recipients and their 
guests. As printed above, the citations 
follow the texts of the citations which ac- 
companied the medals. 
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East-West Foreign Trade Report 





Executive Order 12469. March 26, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States of America, including sec- 
tion 301 of Title 3 of the United States 
Code (3 U.S.C. 301), and section 411(c) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2441(c)), in 
order to provide for more efficient report- 
ing to the Congress, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. The reporting functions of the 
East-West Foreign Trade Board under sec- 
tion 4ll(c) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2441(c)), as transferred to the Presi- 
dent by section 5(c) of Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1979 (19 U.S.C. 2171 note), are 
delegated to the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative. 

Sec. 2. This order is effective upon publi- 
cation in the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 26, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:30 p.m., March 26, 1984] 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 26, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $42,632,000. 

The deferrals affect the Departments of 
Justice and Transportation. The details of 
the deferrals are contained in the attached 
reports. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 26, 1984. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
April 2, 1984. 


National Institute of Justice Advisory 
Board 





Appointment of Four Members. 
March 26, 1984 





The President today announced his inter.- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Institute of Jus- 
tice Advisory Board for terms expiring No- 
vember 11, 1986. 


Donald L. Collins has been in the private prac- 
tice of law for 25 years. He was a member of 
Congress in Alabama in 1962-1966. He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Mountain 
Brook, Ala. He was born September 3, 1929, in 
Gadsden, Ala. This is a reappointment. 


George D. Haimbaugh, Jr., is serving as the 
David W. Robinson professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina School of Law. He is 
married and resides in Columbia, S.C. He was 
born November 21, 1916, in Rochester, Ind. 
This is a reappointment. 


Priscilla H. Douglas is manager of Quality Sys- 
tems, Pontiac Motor Division, General Motors 
Corp., in Pontiac, Mich. She resides in Birming- 
ham, Mich. She was born November 1, 1947, in 
Cambridge, Mass. She will succeed Mimi 
Halper Silbert. 


Judy Baar Topinka is presently serving as State 
representative for the 43d district of Illinois. 
She has one child and resides in Riverside, Ill. 
She was born January 16, 1944, in Chicago, Iil. 
She will succeed Billy L. Wayson. 


National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
Establishment Act 





Statement on Signing H.R. 2809 Into Law. 
March 26, 1984 





I have signed today H.R. 2809, a bill to 
establish a National Fish and Wildlife Foun- 
dation. H.R. 2809 would establish the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Foundation to en- 
courage and administer donations of real or 
personal property, in connection with USS. 
Fish and Wildlife Service programs and 
other activities to conserve fish, wildlife, 
and plant resources of the United States. 
The Foundation’s governing Board of nine 
Directors would be appointed by the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior. H.R. 2809 would also 
authorize the Attorney General to sue the 
Foundation if it should appear that the 
Foundation’s actions are inconsistent with 
the purposes of the act. 

I have signed H.R. 2809 because it pro- 
motes important conservation and preserva- 
tion goals and encourages private sector ini- 
tiative to aid us in attaining those goals. I 
must note my serious reservations about the 
approach taken in the bill. Before this bill 
was passed, the Department of Justice ad- 
vised the Congress that the bill’s provisions, 
taken together, create ambiguity about 
whether the Foundation is to be a private 
entity or an establishment within the execu- 
tive branch. The statements in the bill to 
the effect that the Foundation shall be a 
nonprofit, charitable corporation and that it 
shall not be an agency or establishment of 
the United States are contradicted by the 
facts that the Foundation is established by 
Congress, funded by Congress, and en- 
dowed with the sole purpose of assisting 
and benefiting a Federal agency, the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; its property is 
made exempt from condemnation by State 
and local governments; and its Directors 
are all appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Moreover, the bill exempts the 
Foundation from certain provisions of the 
United States Code which would be clearly 
inapplicable if the Foundation were truly 
nongovernmental. 

Entities which are neither clearly govern- 
mental nor clearly private should not be 
created. The Supreme Court has recently 
warned against constitutional innovations 
merely because they seem to be expedient. 
Establishment of the Foundation under the 
terms of the bill is an unwise and dangerous 
precedent. I have, therefore, given serious 
consideration to vetoing the bill even 
though I support its laudable objectives. I 
have not done so because the Attorney 
General has advised that the bill can be 
given a constitutional construction. 

I have been advised by the Attorney 
General that the governmental character of 
the Foundation predominates. Under the 
Supreme Court’s cases, the character of an 
agency will be determined by its functions, 
not its label, Buckley v. Valeo, 424 US. 1 
(1976). On this basis, the Foundation must 
be regarded as an establishment within the 
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executive branch. The Directors of the 
Foundation, therefore, will be removable at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interi- 
or, because they are appointed by him and 
they exercise no powers which insulate 
them from removal at will. Accordingly, I 
will direct the Secretary to ensure compli- 
ance by the Directors of the Foundation 
with their statutory purposes through the 
exercise of the removal power. It will not 
be necessary to enforce compliance through 
suit by the Attorney General, an aspect of 
the bill which raises significant constitution- 
al issues. In addition, I have directed the 
Attorney General and the Secretary to ex- 
amine the other provisions of the bill to 
determine how they should be given effect 
consistent with constitutional principles. 


Note: As enacted, H.R. 2809 is Public Law 
98-244, approved March 26. 


Independent Insurance Agents of 
America 





Remarks at the Association’s National 
Legislative Conference. March 27, 1984 





Thank you, Dick Teubner, Fred England, 
Frank Patterson, Larry Hite, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Welcome to Washington. I know 
that you’re here from all parts of the coun- 
try, and after taking a look at some of the 
things going on here, you may think you 
took a wrong turn and ended up in the 
twilight zone. [Laughter] 

You may be aware that I’ve got my own 
independent insurance agent, Jim Norris, a 
member of your California association. And 
I'm hoping I'll have to call on Jim about 
including our present residence on the 
homeowner policy on our ranch for about, 
say, another 4 years. [Laughter] But I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to be with you at 
this national legislative conference. 

I understand some of you were briefed 
last night at the White House on economic 
and national security questions. And this 
morning you got another point of view 
from Congressman Jim Jones. One of the 
great cornerstones of our way of life is our 
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right to disagree, to openly and critically 
discuss the policies of government. 

You know, there’s a story about a Russian 
and an American that were talking about 
the relative freedom in their countries. And 
the Yank proudly stated, “In our country, 
everyone is free to speak.” And the Russian 
said, “That’s true in the Soviet Union as 
well; the only difference is, after you speak, 
you're still free.” [Laughter] 

You'll be hearing many points of view 
during your visit to Washington. And we 
can all thank the Lord that we live in a 
country where citizens like yourselves can 
come, examine the facts, hear the argu- 
ments, make judgments, and then use your 
influence to be part of the decisionmaking 
process. 

You make your living providing people 
with insurance for their lives and property. 
But the only insurance of good government 
is the involvement of solid citizens. For far 
too long, while you were focusing on your 
jobs and families and communities, special 
interests were hard at work in Washington. 
A political coalition of these interests and 
well-intentioned politicians of a liberal per- 
suasion brought this country to the edge of 
economic catastrophe. They gave us out-of- 
control spending, oppressive taxation, near- 
runaway inflation, sky-high interest rates, 
and economic stagnation. There was an ad- 
versary relationship between government 
and the business community. 

The same people who created that mess 
now have the gall to lecture us about com- 
passion and fairness. Well, the only thing 
fair about their policies is that they didn’t 
discriminate; they made everybody miser- 
able. [Laughter] 

In these last 3 years, we’ve done our best 
to reverse the policies of tax and spend and 
inflate that wrought such havoc on our 
country. At first, we were told that turning 
the situation around would be impossible. 
We were told, for example, that it would 
take 10 years to wring inflation out of the 
system. Well, I just kept in mind something 
President Coolidge reportedly once said. “I 
have found it advisable,” he said, “not to 
give too much heed to what people say 
when I’m trying to accomplish something of 
consequence. Invariably they proclaim it 
can’t be done. I deem that the very best 
time to make the effort.” Well, now, con- 


trary to some reports on my age, Cal didn’t 
tell me that personally. [Laughter] I read it. 

We didn’t let the pessimists hold us back, 
and today I’m proud to report that we’ve 
taken inflation from double digits, eating 
away at our standard of living, and brought 
it down to about 4 percent. It was under 4 
percent for the last year. 

They said there was no way to get control 
of spending. It tripled during the decade of 
the seventies and was growing at 17 per- 
cent annually when we got here. We’ve cut 
that in half. And more progress can still and 
must be made on this front. 

The prime interest rate was 21% percent 
just before we got to Washington. It can be 
expected to fluctuate up or down a point, 
but it’s way down from the outrageous 
prime rate we inherited. In the long run, if 
we go forward with our program, the prime 
will come down further. 

I’ve often said that our country was in 
trouble because government was spending 
too much and taxing too much. Well, our 
25-percent, across-the-board reduction in 
the tax rates have prevented the people 
from being further sapped by built-in tax 
increases. And we’ve indexed those rates so 
that starting next year government will no 
longer make a built-in profit off the taxpay- 
ers’ misery. 

You may have noticed that there’s been 
considerable pressure to back away from 
our tax rate reductions. Clearly, the deficits 
remain a problem. But the answer is not 
undercutting economic recovery with 
higher and higher taxes. Recently we of- 
fered a balanced budget amendment, and 
we offered a 3-year deficit reduction pack- 
age providing for a $150 billion cut in the 
projected deficit. The proposal is realistic 
and a good first step. We’ve started the 
process moving, but I have no intention of 
giving in to those whose only answer is 
taking the American people back into the 
poorhouse. We must have meaningful cuts 
in spending. As we look to the future, we 
can balance up with tax increases and lock 
ourselves into economic bondage, or we can 
balance down with lower tax rates and 
spending, permitting our economy to break 
free. 

This is no time to go back to the failed 
policies of the past. It took time to put our 
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program in place, and it took time for it to 
take effect. But we’re now in the beginning 
phase of an economic renaissance that will 
touch the lives of all Americans. 

I've been hearing from some pretty re- 
nowned economists lately, and they’ve criti- 
cized me for talking anymore about eco- 
nomic recovery. They said we’ve passed 
that stage; we are now in expansion. 

So, from the ashes of pessimism, a strong- 
er and more vibrant America is emerging. 
Productivity, after falling for 2 years before 
we took office, rose 3% percent last year. 
The gross national product was up a healthy 
6 percent, and it appears that the first quar- 
ter growth this year was even stronger—7.2 
percent. Unemployment is dropping faster 
than anyone predicted. Housing starts, auto 
sales, and retail shopping are all up. Ven- 
ture capital, which lays the foundation for a 
better tomorrow, rose less than $1 billion in 
1980. It shot up over $4 billion last year. 

And lo and behold, the deficit, which all 
the pessimists predicted would keep going 
up, is now coming down—and is being 
brought down by economic growth. I might 
say that in this same hotel just a few nights 
ago, we had the famous and traditional 
Gridiron in which you’re supposed to say 
outrageous things. So I said one. I said that 
all this talk about the deficit, I just wasn’t 
going to worry about it, that it’s big enough 
to take care of itself. [Laughter] But I do 
worry about it. 

In 1983 almost 600,000 new businesses 
were incorporated. That’s an alltime high in 
our history. Now, most of those represent 
small business ventures, spearheaded by in- 
dividuals like yourselves, proud and inde- 
pendent, taking risks and putting in long, 
hard hours to earn a living and be your own 
boss. Each one is just a minuscule part of 
our economy. But, taken together, small 
business represents a dynamo of energy and 
creativity that is catapulting our country 
toward new levels of opportunity and free- 
dom. 

John Naisbitt, futurist and author of 
“Megatrends,” is saying that “1984 has ar- 
rived just in time to witness an explosion of 
bottom-up entrepreneurialism and_ the 
dawn of an era that may offer our best hope 
yet... .” Well, all of this is no accident. 
Instead of channeling an increasing per- 
centage of working people’s paychecks to 
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Washington, we're letting people keep 
more of what they earn. Instead of central- 
izing power in the Federal bureaucracy, 
we're giving more autonomy to State and 
local government, transferring programs 
and resources to them in the form of block 
grants. We’re freeing people from hundreds 
of millions of hours required to process 
needless Federal regulations and redtape, 
unleashing them for more productive en- 
deavors. 

In short, we’re altering the basic direction 
of government. Ironically, historians may 
record that 1984 was the year Americans 
turned away from “big brother” and put 
their faith back in the people. And the 
American people are meeting the chal- 
lenge, just as they have every time they’ve 
had a government that believes in them. 

We’ve come a long way. Our next step is 
putting in place fundamental reforms that 
will prevent us from sliding back into the 
pit from which we’ve just emerged—re- 
forms that will enable all Americans of 
every age, race, creed, and color to go for- 
ward together to build a true opportunity 
society. The first thing we need, which 
would take us a long way toward responsi- 
ble spending, is what I mentioned earlier, a 
constitutional amendment requiring a bal- 
anced Federal budget. Now, many States 
already have such a requirement for their 
own budgets. 

Along with a constitutional requirement 
for a balanced budget, we need to give the 
Chief Executive a line-item veto, so pork- 
barrel projects can’t be attached to needed 
legislation. Now, this, too, is a tool that’s 
available to many Governors that could be 
put to use in Washington. I had it when I 
was Governor of California. And I know 
that during those 8 years, I vetoed several 
hundred, almost a thousand, of those items 
in line-item veto and was never overridden 
once. They could vote for them when they 
were concealed in another package of legis- 
lation. When they had to vote to override 
the veto on that particular item, no one 
would stand up and vote to override, or not 
enough to override the veto. 

At long last, we need to overhaul, also, 
our tax system. We need to make it more 
fair and provide greater incentives for ev- 
eryone to work, save, and invest by broad- 
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ening the base and bringing income tax 
rates down, not up. I’m not just suggesting 
minor changes. What is needed is a sweep- 
ing, comprehensive reform, but certainly 
not like the proposed new tax form that 
was sent to me the other day. It had two 
lines on it. The first line said, “What did 
you make last year?” And the second line 
says, “Send it in.” [Laughter] 

Now, much of what we’ve done has been 
simply making up for the nonsense of the 
last few decades. Putting our economy back 
on the right track was priority number one. 
But there are other life or death issues con- 
fronting us. 

Today, far too many of our citizens feel 
unsafe in their own neighborhoods and 
even in their own homes. Now, instead of 
just a lock, many of our citizens peer out of 
their dwellings, relying on bolts, chains, and 
even metal bars propped grotesquely 
against their door. They hire private secu- 
rity guards to patrol near their homes. They 
have dogs and burglar alarms. They find 
themselves behind barred windows. And 
even with all this, they do not feel safe. It’s 
about time the American people start 
asking who’s to blame for this. 

The crime epidemic we suffered in the 
last two decades was no more a result of an 
uncontrollable cycle than were the inflation 
and stagnation that ravaged our people. It 
can be traced to policies that make it ever 
more difficult to convict the guilty, but 
have nothing to do with protecting society. 
The headlines in newspapers throughout 
the country tell the story. Our criminal jus- 
tice system is long overdue for reform. It is 
about time we take the handcuffs off law 
enforcement and put them on the thugs 
and murderers where they belong. 

The Senate has passed a package of crimi- 
nal justice reform which, if enacted, will 
toughen up the system and make it more 
efficient and capable of getting vicious 
criminals off the streets. The liberal leader- 
ship of the House, ignoring the cries of vic- 
tims throughout this country, has yet to 
move on this legislation. I think in this elec- 
tion every candidate, for whatever office, 
should be on record as far as this legislation 
is concerned. This is not a peripheral issue. 
People’s lives are at stake, and politicians 
and the media should not dismiss it lightly. 
We must never reach the point in this 


country where Americans feel they have no 
alternative but to take the law into their 
own hands. So, maybe it’s time to move 
some politicians out of office in order to get 
criminals off the streets. [Laughter] 

Our national security is no less vital than 
our citizens’ personal security and was no 
less ill-managed in the last decade. Defense 
spending in real terms was permitted to 
erode by over 20 percent in the 1970's. 
Weapons systems were unilaterally can- 
celed. The real pay of our military person- 
nel dropped as inflation took off. The CIA 
was gutted, as longtime agents were let go. 
Those in charge seemed to be operating 
under the notion that a weaker America is 
a more secure America. Well, I don’t buy 
that, and I don’t think you do, either. Peace 
through strength is not a slogan; it’s a fact 
of life. 

But let’s not kid ourselves, national secu- 
rity has a price tag. It’s an expensive propo- 
sition, and it’s been made even more so 
because we've been playing catchup— 
making up for the irresponsibility of the 
past. The ones you hear yelling the loudest 
these days are the ones who put us behind 
the eight ball in the first place. Many of 
them publicly oppose the modernization of 
our strategic systems, while at the same 
time loudly proclaiming their intent to ne- 
gotiate arms control agreements with the 
Soviet Union. Well, it’s about time to get 
serious and ask these would-be leaders what 
they expect to use as incentives with the 
Soviet Union. Good will and sincerity will 
get them a smile and a glass of vodka— 
[laughter|—and you can guess why the So- 
viets will be smiling. 

We had two treaties—the SALT treaties— 
the SALT Treaty I, SALT Treaty II. And 
SALT Treaty II was not ratified by the 
Senate, I’m pleased to say. No one has paid 
any attention to the fact that under those 
two treaties—the Soviet Union under SALT 
I, from that time on, added 7,950 nuclear 
warheads to its arsenal, and 3,850 of those 
were added after everyone signed SALT II. 

I recently agreed to scale down our 
planned increase in defense spending. It’s 
played heavily on my mind. It was done 
only after great thought and regard to all 
factors. I’ve looked into the faces of the 
young people in our military, and as long as 
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I'm President, we’re not going to ask these 
brave young men and women who defend 
this country to put their lives on the line 
using obsolete weapons and _ bargain-base- 
ment equipment. We as a people must have 
the courage to stand behind them. 

Now, let me also—you have seen and 
heard for quite some time now a drumbeat 
about wrenches costing $12,000 or bolts 
that could be bought for 15 cents costing 
$3% and things of that kind. Now, all of 
that is true, but no one has added in the 
stories that we’re the ones that have pro- 
vided those figures. It is our Defense De- 
partment that has found this out and that it 
was going on and has gone to work to 
change it and so far has gotten back hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in rebates and 
hundreds of convictions for fraud in this 
type of operation. And the rebates are still 
coming in, many voluntarily now, from 
businesses that have found out what was 
going on. 

Our administration has proposed a 
modest investment promoting economic 
growth and the development of democratic 
institutions in Central America, as well as 
providing our friends the means to protect 
themselves against the attack of Soviet- 
backed insurgents. Being in the business 
you're in, I hope you can appreciate what 
we're asking the Congress to approve: Our 
program is an insurance policy to protect 
against the chaos that would result from 
allowing anti-American Marxists to shoot 
their way to power in Central America. We 
must not permit that to happen. 

Like any insurance policy, there’s a pre- 
mium to pay, but it’s cheaper now than to 
wait for a crisis, and there’s no time to lose. 
The National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America clearly warned that our 
own national security is at stake in this 
struggle. 

And this last weekend, we witnessed dra- 
matic confirmation by the people of E! Sal- 
vador of their commitment to democracy. 
Intimidation and threats by Marxist guerril- 
las couldn’t keep these brave, these coura- 
geous people from casting their vote for 
democracy. Many of them walked as far as 
20 miles and stood in the hot sun for hours, 
braving the wrath of guerrillas to vote. The 
El Salvadorans are worthy of our support. 
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Let me just interject that yesterday the 
committee of observers in that election, 
consisting of Democratic and Republican 
Congressmen and Senators, added to them 
people from the private sector—from ranks 
of labor, ranks of business, a clergyman— 
had gone down to observe these elections. 
And yesterday they came into my office to 
report on what they had seen. Many of 
them admitted they went there with a dif- 
ferent idea that maybe we were wrong 
about what we were doing there. They 
came back, all of them, totally converted. 

They talked to the people who were wait- 
ing for hours, the sweat streaming from 
them in a hot sun, in line to go in and vote. 
You know how easy it is to vote here. How 
would you like it if your neighbor said to 
you, “If you vote, we’re going to shoot 
you”? And then you had to go down and 
stand in the sun for several hours and then 
maybe find out you were in the wrong line 
and have to go someplace else for several 
hours. But they did it. 

And over and over these observers asked, 
and they said, “Well, why? Why are you 
doing this?” And a little elderly lady stand- 
ing in line said, “I’m voting for democracy.” 
And another one said, “I’m voting for God 
and peace.” And it went on this way. They 
found out that these people—there was 
nothing going to stop them. They frankly 
admitted, maybe this election alone won’t 
do it—this is the second election—but 
we’ve been trying for democracy for a long 
time. We'll keep on having these until we 
have democracy. Everything that they 
heard down there convinced them: These 
are people that deserve the help and sup- 
port of people that are as fortunate as we 
are. 

Now, for the last 3 years we’ve been 
trying to build a strong America, not just 
militarily but economically and, yes, spiri- 
tually. We all appreciate the necessity of 
maintaining the military power to deter ag- 
gression and to prevent war. Yet we must 
also acknowledge that the greatest source of 
our strength is not weapons or laws, but, 
instead, the character of our people—our 
standards as individuals and our recognition 
of those values that transcend the politics of 
the moment. 
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Four years ago, a cloud of pessimism 
hung over this land. A negative and cynical 
attitude, totally inconsistent with our tradi- 
tions, like a wet blanket, smothered that 
resilient spirit so long associated with Amer- 
ica and Americans. I’m proud that this, too, 
is something else we’ve helped change. And 
I say “we” because this kind of transforma- 
tion can’t be from the top. It reflects a 
change of heart, not just a change of politics 
[policies].? 

I'd like to take this opportunity to thank 
each of you for what you’ve done, and con- 
tinue to do, to keep this blessed land the 
good and decent place God intended it to 
be. And I want to congratulate you as an 
association. Your national, local, and State 
boards are, for example, in the forefront of 
the campaign against drunk driving, and at 
the same time, you’re promoting highway 
safety programs throughout the country. 
You’ve also been involved in anticrime pro- 
grams, especially concerning arson. But this 
doesn’t even scratch the surface. 

Independent insurance people are active 
in veterans and service clubs, in churches 
and PTA’s, in charitable and community 
programs, in cities and towns across the 
width and breadth of America. Your own 
president-elect, Fred England, was desig- 
nated an “Angel” last year by the Associ- 
ation of Retarded Citizens. The Massachu- 
setts Independent Insurance Agents sponsor 
the ARC. The Insurance Women of Denver 
sponsor the Special Olympics, something in 
which my wife, Nancy, as you know, is also 
deeply involved. 

Your vice president, Richard Taylor, is a 
national board member of the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness and 
speaks on their behalf across the country. 
Your national State director from Hawaii, 
Norm Westly, has, for years, devoted his 
personal time to drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams. I know that these individuals are not 
unique. They represent thousands of people 
in your profession. 

More than a century ago, a French philos- 
opher came to this country, as he said, to 
find out the secret—then, a hundred years 
ago—of our greatness. And he said that he 
had looked everywhere, in our business, in 
our busy harbors, in our factories and indus- 


1 White House correction. 


tries, and then, he said, he discovered that 
America is great because she is good. And if 
she ever ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great. You are helping America 
to live up to its potential. Together we can 
keep America the shining light of liberty 
God intended it to be. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:46 a.m. in 
the Presidential Ballroom at the Capital 
Hilton Hotel. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to Richard D. Teubner, president, 
Frederick J. England, Jr., president-elect, 
Frank J. Patterson, chairman of the Federal 
affairs committee, and Lawrence E. Hite, 
chairman of the NAPAC board of trustees, 
Independent Insurance Agents of America. 


Death of President Ahmed Sékou 
Touré of Guinea 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 27, 1984 





The United States regrets the untimely 
death of Sékou Touré of the Republic of 
Guinea in Cleveland on March 26. Sékou 
Touré was an internationally respected 
statesman whose efforts on behalf of peace- 
ful settlement of disputes had earned for 
him and his country an enviable reputation 
for peacemaking. He exercised a unifying 
role within the Organization of African 
Unity and in African affairs generally. 

The United States valued his wise and 
prudent counsel. We expect to continue the 
close and cooperative relations between our 
two countries. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House for his daily press brief- 
ing, which began at 12:30 p.m. 

On March 28, the White House an- 
nounced that, at the request of the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President would head the 
United States delegation to the funeral of 
President Sekou Touré on March 30. James 
D. Rosenthal, U.S. Ambassador to Guinea, 
and Frank G. Wisner, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
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retary of State for African Affairs, would 
also serve in the official delegation. 


Federal Information Security System 





Announcement Concerning a Report, 
Together With a Letter From The President. 
March 27, 1984 





On March 23, 1984, the President re- 
ceived the FY 1983 Information Security 
Oversight Office (ISOO) annual report on 
the information security system. In a letter 
to ISOO Director Steven Garfinkel, the 
President expressed his appreciation to 
those whose efforts have helped to make 
the information security system work. 

The number of original classification deci- 
sions is the most important measurement of 
an information security program. During 
the first year of the President’s Executive 
order on national security information (Ex- 
ecutive Order 12356), government officials 
classified almost 200,000 (18 percent) fewer 
new secrets than they had in any of the 
previous 3 years. In addition, most of this 
reduction occurred in the higher classifica- 
tion levels, “Secret” and “Top Secret.” 
These facts and many others about the Gov- 
ernment’s information security program are 
contained in a March 16, 1984, report from 
the ISOO, which is located in the United 
States General Services Administration and 
oversees the government-wide information 
security program. 

In his letter to the President transmitting 
the FY 1983 annual report, ISOO Director 
Garfinkel stated: “This reduction [in origi- 
nal classification] is an unprecedented ac- 
complishment, especially in the context of 
improved protection for national security 
information.” Garfinkel also noted that to 
date the President’s announced objective of 
“enhancing protection for national security 
information without permitting excessive 
classification” is being achieved. 

Among the other accomplishments set 
out in the report are the following: 

—Under the revised system in FY ’83, 
classifiers marked documents for automatic 
declassification at a rate 3% times as great 
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as they had under the prior Executive 
order. 

—The number of persons authorized to 
classify information originally continued to 
decline under the new Executive order and 
is down by almost 90 percent from the total 
number of classifiers in 1972. 

—Over 90 percent of public requests for 
declassification under the mandatory 
review provisions of this order resulted in 
complete or partial declassification and dis- 
closure of the information requested, the 
highest rate of disclosure ever achieved. 

—The transition from the information se- 
curity system under the prior Executive 
order to the revised system under the new 
Executive order resulted in no serious prob- 
lems or abuses. 

The report also addresses several areas of 
the information security program in which 
greater efforts are needed to meet the goals 
established by the President. These include 
the generating of additional classified docu- 
ments deriving from original classification 
decisions, the program for systematic de- 
classification review of the historically valu- 
able classified records in the National Ar- 
chives, the quantity and quality of agency 
self-inspections designed to detect security 
infractions, and delays in processing re- 
searchers’ declassification review requests. 
The President has asked that the Informa- 
tion Security Oversight Office pay particu- 
lar attention to these areas in the coming 
year. 


March 23, 1984 


Dear Mr. Garfinkel: 

{ was very pleased to review your FY 
1983 Annual Report and to learn that the 
system we have established under Execu- 
tive Order 12356 to provide better protec- 
tion for national security information with- 
out excessive classification is working. While 
we anticipated that the revised information 
security system would improve credibility 
and efficiency of the program, its success is 
also dependent upon the outstanding over- 
sight efforts of you and your staff and the 
thousands of other persons throughout the 
executive branch who are dedicated to 
making it work. Please convey my apprecia- 
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tion to all those whose efforts made these 
achievements possible. 

I ask for the same commitment in the 
future to improving our performance even 
more. We must continue to insure that in- 
formation is being classified only when this 
extraordinary protection is necessary; that 
those entrusted with access to national secu- 
rity information appreciate the seriousness 
of their responsibility to safeguard it; and 
that systematic review and other declassifi- 
cation efforts are made in accordance with 
the order’s goal of making information no 
longer requiring security protection availa- 
ble to the public. 

I trust that you and your staff will con- 
tinue to work with responsible officials 
throughout the Government to address 
these and other issues that relate to the 
administration of the information security 
program. I look forward to future reports 
on the progress that has been made as a 
result of these efforts. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


{Mr. Steven Garfinkel, Director, Information Se- 
curity Oversight Office, 18th and F Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20405] 


Note: The 27-page report is_ entitled 
“Annual Report to the President, FY 1983— 
Information Security Oversight Office.” 


Soil and Water Conservation Programs 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 27, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am pleased to transmit this report on 
the extent to which programs and policies 
recommended in the 1985 budget meet the 
standards in the Statement of Policy and 
recommended program for soil and water 
conservation programs sent to Congress on 
December 21, 1982. 

1985 budget policy is designed to main- 
tain strong economic growth and promote 
vigorous investment and rising productivity 
without setting off renewed inflation. The 
1985 budget requests Congress to take a 


number of actions to cut Federal spending. 
They are necessary to avoid the specter of 
higher interest rates, choked-off investment, 
renewed recession, and rising unemploy- 
ment. These policy objectives are especially 
important for the long-term well-being of 
the agricultural sector of the economy. 

In the Statement of Policy, I indicated 
that future budgets for conservation pro- 
grams would be consistent with overall eco- 
nomic and fiscal policy requirements and 
the need for resources for other national 
goals and interests. The 1985 budget for 
conservation activities proposes new budget 
authority of $725 million, $10 million or 
one percent less than the lower level of the 
recommended program. It is consistent 
with overall fiscal policy. It provides ade- 
quate resources for the most important con- 
servation activities, technical assistance, soil 
surveys, and research and analysis, while 
recommending reductions for other activi- 
ties that might be postponed or carried out 
by State and local governments or landown- 
ers themselves. 

A key feature of the recommended pro- 
gram was the plan to target a larger share 
of conservation resources to critical prob- 
lem areas. 1985 will be the third year of the 
five-year program under which the Depart- 
ment has been allocating additional assist- 
ance for soil and water conservation in 
these critical problem areas. In 1985, 15 
percent of all technical assistance will be so 
targeted. The goal for 1987 is to target 25 
percent of all technical and financial assist- 
ance. This policy is producing results as 
total soil savings is expected to be consider- 
ably more in 1985 than in 1983. Significant- 
ly, a much higher portion of the soil savings 
in 1985 will be on land where erosion rates 
are at their highest and most serious levels. 

Finally, I have asked the Cabinet Council 
on Food and Agriculture, which is chaired 
by Secretary Block, to conduct a compre- 
hensive review and assessment of current 
food and agriculture problems. One of the 
important tasks for the Council will be to 
develop recommendations for farm pro- 
grams that will achieve both price support 
and conservation objectives. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress as you consider the budget recom- 
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mendations and other aspects of conserva- 
tion policy in the coming months. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
of the United States 





Nomination of Bohdan A. Futey To Be 
Chairman. March 28, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bohdan A. Futey to be 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States for the 
remainder of the term expiring September 
30, 1985. He would succeed J. Raymond 
Bell. 

Since 1975 Mr. Futey has been a partner 
in the law firm of Bazarko, Futey & 
Oryshkewych in Parma, Ohio. Previously he 
was executive assistant to the mayor of the 
city of Cleveland in 1974-1975, chief assist- 
ant police prosecutor for the law depart- 
ment of the city of Cleveland in 1972-1974, 
partner in the law firm of Futey & Ra- 
kowsky in 1968-1972, and special counsel 
to the attorney general of Ohio in 1970. 

Mr. Futey graduated from Western Re- 
serve University (B.A., 1962; M.A., 1964) 
and Cleveland Marshall Law School (J.D., 
1968). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Parma, Ohio. He was born 
June 28, 1939. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Steven R. Weisman and 
Francis X. Clines of the New York Times. 
March 28, 1984 





The President. Before we get underway, I 
just have one question of my own—on the 
other side of the political fence and all. I 
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found this, that my popularity had im- 
proved, but I had to turn to the second 
section on the 6th page to find it, that—— 

Mr. Weisman. Well, it’s no longer news. 
[Laughter] 

The President. I’ve heard that before. 

Mr. Weisman. Well, it’s a good answer. 

Shall we begin? Thank you very much for 
giving us this time. 

The President. Well, pleased to do it— 
sorry we've kept you waiting. 


Administration Goals 


Mr. Weisman. No problem. The first 
question we’d like to ask you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is one that we’ve asked the Democrat- 
ic Presidential candidates, and that is: What 
do you think is the most important problem 
facing the United States in the next decade, 
and what ideas do you have for dealing 
with it? 

The President. Well, | think the problem 
remains—and it’s a group of problems—and 
that is maintaining and continuing this ex- 
pansion of our economy, so that we can 
provide jobs with a future and opportunity 
for all of our people. I think it is the prob- 
lem of achieving a lasting peace, with the 
reduction, particularly, of nuclear weapons 
in the world, to reduce and, hopefully, one 
day eliminate that threat that hangs over 
us. I think others—to help, as we can, those 
nations that are trying to establish democra- 
cies and become working members of the 
family of nations. And, I believe, the resto- 
ration of some traditional values of family 
and neighborhood. The distortion that’s oc- 
curred down through the last few decades 
of the relationship within our own country 
of our different levels of government, and 
to restore authority and autonomy to those 
levels where the Federal Government has 
assumed too much of it. I'll probably think 
of several more answers to that later, 
but—— 

Mr. Weisman. Okay. 

The President. ——but right now, I think 
that’s covered basically: the economy, the 
economic expansion that is needed and that 
we have embarked on, and peace in the 
world and reduction of the tensions and the 
armaments. 
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Federal Budget Deficits 


Mr. Clines. Sir, on the deficit question, I 
noticed yesterday you joked slightly about it 
and then emphasized how seriously you 
take the deficit problem. Could you be 
more specific? How serious a problem is it, 
and what would you do to deal with it? 

The President. Well, that would be a part 
of the overall generic answer that I gave 
about the economy. Yes, the deficit is a 
problem; no one can ignore it. But it’s been 
going on for some 50 years, and for most of 
that time, almost totally in that time, it has 
been a deliberate part of government 
policy. And some of us who complained 
about it back through the years always said 
that it would get literally out of control, 
that you could not go on that way without 
coming to a day of reckoning. And we now 
are at that day of reckoning. I think the 
basic part of that deficit is due to govern- 
ment itself and the excessive share of the 
people’s earnings, the gross national prod- 
uct that the government is taking. 

And so, we’re going to continue. We’ve 
made a proposal for a downpayment over 


the next 3 years that is pretty evenly divid- 
ed between some revenues, not by raising 
rates, but by eliminating some tax practices 
that we think aren’t fairly distributed. And 
that, of course, is part of this temporary 
downpayment. But at the same time, I have 


ordered the Treasury Department to 
embark on a study of the entire tax struc- 
ture—as to how we can collect the uncol- 
lected tax that is being evaded by people 
who owe it and don’t pay, simplify the tax 
structure, broaden the base, hopefully 
reduce the rates on individuals. 


Entitlement Programs 


Mr. Clines. You—excuse me—you had 
mentioned last week in passing that you 
saw the need at some point to restructure 
social security for new workers coming into 
the program. Could you elaborate on that? 

The President. Well, I think we have to— 
we've got to look at the whole governmen- 
tal structure, and this includes the entitle- 
ment programs. There have been demo- 
graphic changes that have been ignored 
that make some policies now leading inevi- 
tably toward another day of reckoning if we 
don’t reorder those programs. About half of 
your deficit has been structural. About half 


of your deficit has been cyclical, the result 
of the recessions. And we are eliminating 
that half—the cyclical—by the recovery 
that has taken place. An evidence of that is 
that just between August and the first of 
the year our own projections of the deficit 
were reduced by $15 billion, because we 
obtained that much more tax revenue than 
we had anticipated due to the recovery in 
the economy. 

Mr. Weisman. Mr. President, on the enti- 
tlements, can you be more specific about 
how this restructuring—it is a year in which 
you’re asking voters to return you to office. 
Can’t you be more specific about what you 
would do for medicare and social security? 

The President. No, not really, because this 
is something that is going to require thor- 
ough study to ensure that you do not pull 
the rug out from under anyone who is pres- 
ently dependent on those programs. They 
must not be frightened as they have been 
by political demagoguery as they were in 
the ’82 campaign, when our opponents took 
advantage of the fact that social security— 
the program was facing, and by our date as 
of July 1983—facing outright bankruptcy. 
And they denied this. And then they waged 
a political campaign that we were out—in 
some way we intended to take the pay- 
ments—either reduce them or take them 
away from people dependent on them. And 
they caused panic among people who were 
in a—the senior citizens that are not in a 
position to defend themselves against this 
when someone says, “Oh, did you know 
that they’re going to do this or this or that 
to you?” 

Mr. Weisman. But you could be more 
specific-— 

The President. Well—— 

Mr. Weisman. ——and put some of these 
fears to rest, couldn’t you? 

The President. Well, I had tried—and ev- 
eryone seemed to ignore it—I have said 
over and over again in talking about social 
security’s problem, that nothing must be 
done to penalize those people who are now 
dependent on those checks. But what we 
need to do is a revamping of the program. 

We finally, then, when the election was 
over and the demagoguery stopped—— 

Mr. Weisman. Yeah. 
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The President. then our opponents 
agreed to a bipartisan get-together to find 
an answer to the immediate problem. 

Mr. Weisman. But isn’t it risky now in an 
election year for you to say that we should 
revamp and restructure these programs 
without being specific? 

The President. No. As long as they under- 
stand—and as long as you will print that 
what I said—that there is no intention on 
the part of anyone of taking away from 
those people now getting. And maybe also 
it would be well if you printed that the 
rebuttal to the demagoguery of the °82 
campaign is the fact that today the average 
couple, married couple on social security is 
getting $180 a month more than they were 
getting before we came here. 

So, these are our goals and our purposes. 
But there is no way to answer until you 
have gone into a study of the whole actuar- 
ial situation. 

Now, I read in one of the interviews with 
one of the present candidates of the other 
party, where he was claiming that, “Well, 
there’s no problem with social security at all 
because it’s safe till the end of the century.” 
Well, 1984 isn’t too far away from the end 
of the century. Well, how can he so care- 
lessly dismiss the fact that those same 
people out there, who, as you’ve said, can 
be frightened if someone is saying to them, 
“Yes, the program’s going to run into an- 
other financial bind,” but he doesn’t offer 
any suggestion for solving it. I’m saying that 
what we must do now is more of what we 
did in that temporary fix—— 

Mr. Weisman. Right. 

The President. is a bipartisan facing 
up to the fact that you ensure that those 
people are going to get their payments. 

Mr. Weisman. But let me take one more 
pass at this. Do you think, then, in a second 
term, should you win reelection, that you 
will want to take another look at these 
structural problems in social security, as 
well as medicare? 

The President. As long as it is in the con- 
text that we are not going to pull the rug 
out from anyone who’s presently dependent 
on those programs. 


Taxes 


Mr. Weisman. Okay. May I ask you a 
question about the, what you mentioned a 
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moment ago, about broadening the tax 
base, as being an objective in your tax sim- 
plification study? Would you accept a tax 
simplification that does lead to an, in effect, 
an increased tax burden on Americans? Or 
would your goal be to keep the tax burden 
the same as it is now? 

The President. 1 am looking for a pro- 
gram that can bring about simplification, 
but I see no need to increase the burden on 
individuals. This is what—we set out to 
reduce that—— 

Mr. Weisman. Right. 

The President. ——and simplification— 
what we are looking toward, and I can’t 
answer now, because this is a study that has 
to be made, and it’s a very complex sub- 
ject—when you say “broaden the tax base,” 
again, you’re talking about involving, in the 
payment of taxes, people now who, for one 
reason or the other, have been able to, in 
many instances, remain totally tax free or 
remain well below what they should be 
paying. And thus it limits your ability to 
reduce the overall burden on individuals by 
tax rate cuts because of the lost revenue 
which, right now, is estimated around a 
hundred billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Clines. Is that what you're basically 
after, the lost revenue, or would you, in 
effect, net more with a simplification pro- 
gram? That’s—— 

The President. Well, when you look at a 
simplification program you are also looking 
at a way of making it impossible for those 
who are presently evading, to evade. 

Mr. Weisman. When you say “evading,” 
you don’t mean evading illegally; you mean 
from unfair tax breaks, as well, right? 

The President. Oh, no. An awful lot of 
outright evading. 

Mr. Weisman. But in addition to that, 
you're also talking about loopholes, tax 
breaks, whatever you want to call it. 

The President. \ hesitate—I won’t answer 
that now, as to what all will be in the study. 
We are, as I said before, in our present 
proposal, we are changing some that we 
believe—while they were undoubtedly well- 
intentioned, they have led to some taking 
an—getting an advantage that is denied to 
others. Where that is true, then that should 
be corrected, whether you have a deficit 
or—— 
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Mr. Weisman. Right. 


The President. ——have a tax reform or 
not. 


Defense Programs 


Mr. Clines. On the subject of defense 
spending, sir, you’ve accepted a reduction 
this time around in the budget fight, in the 
rate of defense growth. We wanted to know 
whether that’s a real reduction, or are you 
just stretching it out? In other words, you’d 
have the same buildup at the same cost 
over a longer period of time. 

The President. Well, obviously, to have 
such a—to be able to make such a reduction 
as we did involves some elements of 
stretching it out, which means that over a 
longer period of time the same amount of 
money is distributed so that you have 
people taking a longer time with their taxes 
to pay for it. But the defense budget is not 
determined by how much you want to 
spend. It’s determined by what is necessary 
to guarantee our security and thus the abili- 
ty to preserve the peace. And for those who 
approach the budget from the standpoint 
of, “Well, let’s make it this percentage of 
the budget or let’s cut this amount of 
money,” how do you have national security 
on that basis? 

Everything that you’re going to cut from 
the defense budget, you have to say, “Does 
this reduce to an unacceptable point our 
ability to preserve our security or not?” 
And if it does, then you can’t make that cut. 
If you can delay, if you can postpone some 
things and you look and say, “Well, in look- 
ing at the potential adversaries in the 
world, what emergencies might arise, this is 
not an unacceptable risk”—we can do this, 
particularly when it is to help bring about 
the economic strengthening. 

Now, we have been doing this, and we 
have—we ourselves, with all of the talk 
about defense spending as being the source 
of added funds for reducing the deficit— 
and I’ve seen the terms used many times in 
the media that—“record defense spending.” 
It’s record if you take the number of dollars 
without regard to the value of those dollars. 
It is far below any record at all. There is no 
hint of such a thing if you take it as a per- 
centage of the budget or as a percentage of 
gross national product. And in either one of 
those ratings, our defense spending is far 


below what was customary back through 
the years. 

In the Kennedy era, 1962, I believe it 
was, the defense budget was about 47.8 
percent of the total budget. It’s down 
around 27 percent or so now of the budget. 
It is a smaller percentage of the gross na- 
tional product than it was then. So, we 
think that we are really tightening our belt 
to make this reduction that we’re propos- 
ing. 

Now, how do you arrive at lower defense 
spending ever? You arrive at it by the other 
thing that we’re trying to bring about, and 
that is a reduction in armaments with those 
who could be considered possible adversar- 
ies. Then, if you have a reduction of the 
threat, you can have a reduction of the de- 
terrent on our side. And that is a road 
toward lesser defense spending. 

Mr. Weisman. We'd like to move on to 
that subject, but before I ask you about 
that, let me just ask once more if it’s correct 
to assume that you see this reduction in the 
rate of growth that has been accepted now 
as primarily a postponement of the buildup, 
a deferral of the buildup, or do you see it as 
causing any elimination of anything that 
you had in mind? 

The President. Not in the sense of weap- 
ons systems or reducing manpower. There 
are—let me be honest and say this whole 
thing is definitely not all postponement. We 
have been working and, as a matter of fact, 
had made $16 billion cut in the defense 
budget ourselves before we even, then, 
took this further step. But much of that was 
based on the things that we, ourselves, have 
been discovering, as we have in every other 
area of government, of government prac- 
tices that could be changed. Some of that 
spending cut reflects the findings of the 
Grace commission that we’re now imple- 
menting. 

All of this thing that you all have had 
such a field day with, with regard to 
wrenches costing thousands of dollars and 
bolts costing $4% when they should cost 4 
cents and so forth—no one has published 
those are our figures. We found that that 
was going on, and we are the ones who 
have changed that. And already the savings 
are at hundreds of millions of dollars of re- 
bates that have come back to us, to say 
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nothing of the future savings now of cor- 
recting that practice. And there have been 
indictments, hundreds of them, for fraud 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. Clines. Incidentally, how much of a 
shock was that for you—— 

The President. What? 

Mr. Clines. How much of a shock was 
that for you to discover the amount of con- 
niving that defense contractors might at- 
tempt? 

The President. Well, it had to be quite a 
shock, when you first came up with a find- 
ing of some little gizmo that you could buy 
in a store off the shelf for about a tenth or 
less of what we were paying for it. 

Mr. Weisman. Don’t you wish you could 
have had some of those when you were 
campaigning? 

The President. Yes—{laughing|—yes. 
U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Mr. Weisman. May | ask you about the 
East-West tensions, which you raised or 
mentioned a moment ago? Are there no 
further steps that the United States can 
take unilaterally, now, to reduce tensions 
with the Soviet Union or to persuade them 
to return to the negotiating table? For in- 
stance, submitting the threshold test ban 
treaty for ratification, which, I think, is on 
their list. 

The President. We are in conversations 
with the Soviet Union on a number of 
things of this kind. And on things like— 
we'll soon be talking about a chemical war- 
fare treaty—and with regard to their posi- 
tion, I think the tensions are, frankly, more 
evident in rhetoric than they are in actual- 
ity. I think that there is less tension today 
and less threat and danger with the rebuild- 
ing that we have done that makes us more 
secure than there was earlier when our de- 
fenses were so lax that there was a window 
of vulnerability. 

No, we—and they have agreed now to 
come back into negotiations on one of the 
three treaties that they walked out on, the 
conventional weapons treaty, the multiple 
balanced force [mutual and balanced force 
reductions] ' MBFR treaty. We’re hopeful 
that they will come back in the others. 


1 White House correction. 
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We’ve made it plain that we’re flexible, 
that while we have made a proposal, we 
have evidenced our willingness to negotiate 
in what may be differing views of theirs. An 
example of that in the intermediate-range 
weapons in Europe: My first proposal was— 
and I think it was a commonsense propos- 
al—and that was zero on both sides, elimi- 
nate them all, and that type of weapon. 
Well, the Soviets would not hear of that. 

We said all right, then, granted that 
would be our goal—and we think it’s a good 
goal—but we’re willing, then, to talk what- 
ever reduction in numbers that we can 
make that will be verifiable, that will be fair 
and even for both sides. And that still re- 
mains on the table. 

Mr. Weisman. But the administration 
seems to have taken the position now that 
no new revisions or new revised proposals 
will be offered until they come to the nego- 
tiating table, and then you might have 
something. Is that a correct description? 

The President. No, what we’re saying is 
we're not going to sit here and negotiate 
with ourselves and while they sit out there 
not participating 

Mr. Weisman. Right. 

The President. waiting to see what 
we'll finally come up with. That would be 
very poor negotiating strategy. We have 
said to them, we’re flexible. We’re willing 
to negotiate fair and verifiable agreements 
when they’re ready to come back to the 
table. 

Mr. Weisman. Do you think that by not 
negotiating or not going back to the table 
the Russians might be trying to influence 
the outcome of the American election? 

The President. Oh, I don’t think someone 
could rule that out. I’m not going to make 
the charge, but I’m not going to also guess 
at what might be their—part of their prob- 
lems might simply be with the change now 
in leadership, that they’re in a period of 
putting their shop together. 

Mr. Clines. On an informal level, do you 
have a better reading of the new leader 
there, or have you been in touch with him 
in some way, in some oblique way—Cher- 
nenko?P 

The President. Well, the Vice President 
had an opportunity to meet with him when 
he was there. And, as I say, there is commu- 
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nication between our two governments, and 
we remain optimistic that we can arrive at 
agreements. In the first place, we want 
them, and they need them. 


The Middle East 


Mr. Weisman. Frank, do you want to ask 
about the Middle East-—— 

Mr. Clines. The Middle East. In the last 
year it would seem that the Government— 
the United States Government might have 
misjudged the stability of Lebanon and the 
Lebanese Government and the effective- 
ness of its army and the willingness of Syria 
to cooperate with some of our stratagems. 
Are you satisfied with the basic information 
you’ve gotten on what—that was the under- 
pinning for your strategy there? Were you 
misinformed in the first place or what? 

The President. No, we knew that what 
we were attempting to help with was a 
very complex and complicated problem. 
And what we and our allies joined together 
to do was based on the necessity for a with- 
drawal of the foreign forces that were in 
there. 

Remember that when this all started, 
Israel, because of the violations of its own 
northern border by the Palestinians, the 
PLO, had gone all the way to Beirut. War 
was being fought in the city streets there 
with the PLO. Casualties among civilians 
were probably exceeding those of the mili- 
tary. The Syrians, they were also on Leba- 
nese soil. And we went in to help bring 
about the removal of the PLO, who felt 
that any effort to surrender could result in a 
massacre, and they were—some ten to fif- 
teen thousand were removed from the 
country. Syria had indicated that it, too, 
would leave, the Israelis would leave, and 
then Syria changed its mind. That was un- 
anticipated. 

But even so, the purpose of the troops of 
Italy, the United Kingdom, France, and our- 
selves were there to more or less help 
maintain order while a government, a 
viable government of Lebanon was created 
and then to help train—which we did— 
their army to then go out and occupy the 
areas occupied by foreign forces—Syria and 
Israel—as they withdrew, because, also, in 
those areas were the militias, the unofficial 
armies that had been fighting each other 


and fighting the government, such as it was, 
in Lebanon. 

Now, for quite some time, progress was 
made. And I still have to say right now the 
progress, the meetings that have taken 
place in Switzerland would not have taken 
place had all of us not done what we did. It 
is true that when Syria balked and began 
supporting some of the rebel elements—but 
our whole idea was that for Libya—or for 
Lebanon to have a government, they were 
going to have to make peace with those 
militias and find some kind of a broad-based 
government. And they’ve set out and 
they’ve tried to do that. It didn’t succeed. 

But the very fact that all of us began to 
be subject to terrorist attacks and change 
the basing of our troops—us putting them 
on ships offshore and so forth—actually was 
evidence of the fact that we were succeed- 
ing. And those who didn’t want success 
knew that one of the steps in having their 
way was to force the withdrawal of our own 
forces. 

Mr. Clines. Was the level of success, as 
you describe it, worth the price that we 
paid, the dead marines? 

The President. 1 don’t know how you 
answer this thing that is becoming world- 
wide now, the terrorist method of suicide 
attacks and so forth. I’d like to say that 
there is no cause that’s worth the life of any 
man, but we know that isn’t true. 

We did not succeed in what we thought 
could have gone forward. There has not 
been—they are still working at it there, the 
Lebanese Government. One thing, also: We 
did a good job of training their military and 
equipping it. What we couldn’t anticipate 
then was at the instigation of Syria, on 
ethnic and religious bases, some of the ele- 
ments of that trained army then refused to 
perform against the radical forces that the 
army had been trained to handle. 

But that doesn’t change the need for us 
to continue in the Middle East overall with 
what must take place. And we hope if we 
can be helpful that we can bring about, and 
that is a meeting of the moderate Arab 
States and Israel and the bringing about of 
peace just as Egypt and Israel brought 
about peace. 

Mr. Clines. If the circumstances were the 
same, but, hypothetically, we were back 4 
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years and you were running against Presi- 
dent Carter, wouldn’t you be hammering 
him for the death of the marines in Beirut? 

The President. For what? 

Mr. Clines. For the death of the marines 
in the Beirut massacre. 

The President. No, if 1 had all the knowl- 
edge that I presently have about the situa- 
tion. There was one thing, whether it was 
campaigning or just making speeches in the 
past that I have always recognized, and that 
is that there are a number of areas in which 
only a President has the information, all the 
information, on a situation. And those who 
criticize are criticizing without having 
access to that same information. 

Mr. Speakes.? You'd better do one more, 
if you can. 

Mr. Weisman. Well, 
more? 

Mr. Speakes. Be quick. 

Mr. Weisman. Would you—a quick one— 
would you veto the bill requiring the 
United States Embassy to be moved from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem? 

The President. 1 am hoping I won’t have 
to, but like the several previous Presidents 
before me, I think that that is a most 
unwise thing. It should never have been 
introduced in our Congress. The effort 
should never have been made, because if 
we are to have a negotiated peace that will 
end once and for all the literally—well, the 
hostility between the Arab world and Israel, 
then that would be one of the things that 
must be negotiated. The place of Jerusalem, 
the West Bank, things of this kind—these 
are all the matters that must be negotiated 
between these forces. And the United 
States has no right to put itself in a position 
of trying to lean one way or the other on 
those areas for negotiation. 


Central America 


Mr. Weisman. Why don’t—I'd like to ask 
the final question about Central America, 
Mr. President. I wonder if I could ask you 
to explain or justify how the United States 
can go about assisting people who are, as 
you have called them, freedom fighters who 
are seeking to overthrow a government 
that we have diplomatic relations with, and 
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answer, if you could, critics who are wor- 
ried that this is increasing our involvement 
in Central America. 

The President. Well, the answer to that is, 
first of all, this particular government of 
Nicaragua’s is a government that was set up 
by force of arms. The people have never 
chosen it. It’s a revolutionary government. 
And that government, in violation of its 
pledge to us at a time when it was a revolu- 
tionary force trying to become a govern- 
ment, had promised that it would not aid 
the guerrillas in El Salvador, who are at- 
tempting to overthrow a duly elected gov- 
ernment and a democratic government. 
And they have violated that. The guerrillas 
are literally being directed from bases near 
Managua. They’re being supplied by that 
government. And the other factor with 
regard—and why I have referred to them 
on occasion as freedom fighters is because 
many of them are elements of the same 
revolution that put the Sandinista govern- 
ment in force. 

The revolution against the Somoza dicta- 
torship—and our government, under the 
previous administration, sat back and never 
lifted a finger in behalf of Somoza and then, 
when the fighting was over, did start to 
give financial aid to the revolutionary gov- 
ernment to help it install itself—and had to 
cancel that when it discovered what that 
government was doing. During the revolu- 
tion against Somoza, the revolutionaries ap- 
pealed to the Organization of American 
States—of which we’re a member also—and 
appealed to that organization to ask Somoza 
to step down and end the bloodshed. And 
the Organization of American States asked 
for a statement of what were the goals of 
the revolution. And they were provided: 
democracy, a pluralistic government, free 
elections, free labor unions, freedom of the 
press, human rights observed—those were 
the goals of the revolution, submitted in 
writing to the Organization of American 
States. 

After they got in, they followed the pat- 
tern that was followed by Castro in Cuba. 
Those other elements that were not Sandi- 
nista, other groups who wanted—and they 
thought all the same thing, democracy—to 
rid themselves of a dictatorship. Those ele- 
ments were denied participation in the gov- 
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ernment. Arrests were made. There were 
some who were exiled. There were some, 
I'm afraid, were executed. And many of the 
people now fighting as so-called contras are 
elements of the revolution. And it is less an 
overthrow that they’re fighting for as it is a 
demand that they be allowed to participate 
in the government and that the govern- 
ment keep its promises as to what it had 
intended for the people. 

And I see no dichotomy in our supporting 
the Government, the democratic Govern- 
ment of El Salvador, and the contras here. 
And we’ve made it plain to Nicaragua— 
made it very plain that this will stop when 
they keep their promise and restore a 
democratic rule and have elections. Now, 
they’ve finally been pressured; the pres- 
sure’s led to them saying they'll have an 
election. I think they’ve scheduled it for 
next November. But there isn’t anything 
yet to indicate that that election will be 
anything but the kind of rubber-stamp that 
we see in any totalitarian government. How 
do you have—there aren’t any rival candi- 
dates; there aren’t any rival parties. And 
how would they campaign without a free 
press? 

Mr. Weisman. Well, that’s a good note 
for us to close on. 

Mr. Speakes. End on the free press. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Weisman. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

Note: The interview began at 11:43 a.m. 
in the Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on March 29. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Chapman B. Cox To Be 
General Counsel. March 29, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Chapman B. Cox to be 
General Counsel of the Department of De- 
fense. He would succeed William H. Taft 
IV. 

Mr. Cox is presently serving as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Manpower and 


Reserve Affairs. Previously he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Logistics) in 
1981-1983. He was an associate with the 
law firm of Sherman & Howard (Denver) in 
1972-1981 and a partner in the firm of 
Adams, Duque & Hazeltine (Los Angeles) in 
1968-1972. He is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Reserve Forces Policy 
Board and the Department of the Navy 
Review and Oversight Council. He is also a 
member of the United States Naval Insti- 
tute, the Navy League, and the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

He graduated from the University of 
Southern California (B.A., 1962) and Har- 
vard Law School (J.D., 1965). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Arlington, 
Va. He was born July 31, 1940, in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


National Science Foundation 





Nomination of David T. Kingsbury To Be 
an Assistant Director (Biological, 
Behavioral and Social Science). 

March 29, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David T. Kingsbury to be 
an Assistant Director (Biological, Behavioral 
and Social Science) of the National Science 
Foundation. He would succeed Eloise E. 
Clark. 

Since 1981 Dr. Kingsbury has been serv- 
ing as scientific director of the Naval Bio- 
sciences Laboratory and professor of medi- 
cal microbiology at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). Previously he was asso- 
ciate professor of microbiology and molecu- 
lar biology biochemistry at the College of 
Medicine, University of California (Irvine), 
in 1976-1981; visiting scientist at the Labo- 
ratory of Central Nervous System Studies at 
the National Institutes of Health in 1978- 
1979; and assistant professor of medical mi- 
crobiology and molecular biology and bio- 
chemistry at the University of California 
(Irvine) in 1972-1976. He is the author of 
numerous publications on microbiology and 
biochemistry. 
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He graduated from the University of 
Washington (B.S., 1962; M.S., 1965) and the 
University of California at San Diego (Ph. 
D., 1971). He is married and resides in 
Berkeley, Calif. He was born October 24, 
1940, in Seattle, Wash. 


President’s Health 





Interview With Ann Devroy of USA Today. 
March 29, 1984 





@. ——actually, that is the first question. 
How are you? 

The President. Just fine. 

Q. How is the general state of your 
health? 

You know this is—I’m doing a story that 
relates to that 

The President. That’s what I understand, 
yes. Have you talked to Dan? yet? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. 1 understand you were 
going to. Well, I don’t know what he told 
you—{laughing|—— 

Q. I'll tell you after you tell me. [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. No, | can tell you I feel— 
I’ve never felt better. 

Q. Do you have any problems left relat- 
ing to the shooting? Any physical problems? 

The President. No. No, as a matter of fact, 
I’m amazed at how hard I have to look now 
to see the extensive scarring. 

Q. You don’t want to do a Lyndon John- 
son and show them to us, do you? [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. No. No, you can catch me, 
oh, come summer, in a swimming suit. 

Q. How—— 

The President. See how old-fashioned I 
am? I still call trunks a swimming suit. 
[Laughter] 

Q. How often to you see Dr. Ruge? 

The President. Oh, well, I have to see 
him pretty frequently. Every couple of 
weeks or so, I stop in to get my sneeze 
shots. I still have my little hay fever allergy, 
and I’ve discovered that Sacramento and 


1 Dr. Daniel Ruge, Physician to the Presi- 
dent. 
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Washington have something in common. 
They must be the allergy capitals of the 
world. 

Q. You get—{inaudible|—every couple of 
weeks? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Someone said that you also have aller- 
gies to feathers and stuffing in some of the 
chairs. Is that—— 

The President. Yes. As a matter of fact, 
here I’ve been wondering if some of my 
problem isn’t indoors as much as out. Be- 
cause I can go up to [Camp] David or a few 
days at the ranch or anything and—well, 
you can hear my voice now—and it’s just 
fine. I can come back here and within 24 
hours—— 

Q. Start getting hoarse? 

The President. —I have, kind of have 
that little allergic stuffiness. 

Q. I want to clear something up. The 
Times reported on your birthday that you 
haven't had a physical in 2 years. Is that the 
caseP The last—basically, the last one was 
April when you went out to the hospital by 
helicopter? 

The President. I guess so, yes. Although 
there have been oh, interim things, like be- 
cause of trips and so forth, they do a blood 
test on me, something of that kind. 

Q. Why is that? It’s the first time—ac- 
cording to the—{inaudible|—the first time 
in like 20 years you haven’t had an annual 
physical. 

The President. Well, Dan doesn’t happen 
to be a believer in those. After that length 
of time, he doesn’t think they’re that essen- 
tial. Now, this year we will. He’s told me 
that we'll do some testing when we clear 
the schedule here a little bit. 

Q. Well, when you were considering 
whether to run again, weren’t you curious 
as to how—that you were in top shape, that 
your health was in good shape to go an- 
other 5 years? 

The President. Yes, but now that we’ve 
dwelled on those allergies for so long, let’s 
get around to the good part of it. There’s 
just no question, I honestly believe—I work 
out daily in that gym upstairs at the end of 
the day. I’m still, at every opportunity, 
when the weather permits, riding, as I 
always have. And 
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Q. Well, out here, the weather never 
seems—— 

The President. What? 

Q. Well, out here the weather never 
seems to permit—— 

The President. Yes, this has been the 
longest stretch, I think, of not being able to. 
But no, I honestly am in excellent shape. 
And, as I say, I think in-— 

Q. You didn’t have—— 

The President. ——better shape—— 

Q. ——any curiosity about going through 
a full physical just to make absolute sure? 

The President. No, because I felt so good. 
Part of my workout is I get on a treadmill 
and climb uphill on that treadmill—they 
have a set climb—and that’s part of the 
workout. I do that every day. And I know 
how I feel. 

Q. When you were campaigning in 1980, 
when some of your advisers thought that 
age might be an issue—it didn’t turn out to 
be—you pledged to take regular physical 
and mental tests and release them to the 
public while you were in office. 

The President. [Laughter] 

Q. Now, whatever happened to those? I 
haven’t seen one. 

The President. Well, no, I said if ever 

Q. By the way, Larry? says press confer- 
ences—{inaudible]. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. [Inaudible|—subject. But—{laughter]— 

The President. Yes. No, what I actually 
said that time—because everyone was 
asking, you know, my mental faculties were 
not going to be able to survive, and I said if 
I ever had any indication that I was drifting 
into something of that kind, I certainly 
would—— 

Q. Oh, it was conditioned on if you found 
yourself having memory problems or some- 
thing, that you’d—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Oh, it wasn’t an actual—— 

The President. No, and nothing like that 
has happened. 

Q. When you take this, the physical 
you're going to take this year, will you re- 
lease that publicly? 

The President. Will I what? 

Q. Make that public? 


2 Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 


The President. Oh, I’m sure. Dan has 
always—no, I was just gesturing. 

Q. Oh. [Laughter] 

The President. Occasionally, if I look out 
the windows, it’s to see if the squirrels are 
still eating the acorns. I brought down a 
great big bag of acorns from Camp David, 
and I put them out there in the—[inaudi- 
ble). 

Q. I remember reading about that. 

The President. No, Dave—or, I mean Dan, 
does that and answers any queries. And 
there’s never been any reason not to answer 
them. 


Q. Well, when I spoke to him, he said 
that most of that information reaily isn’t the 
public’s business. It’s between you and he as 
your doctor. And, as you know, we haven’t 
seen a report like that. And I’m wondering, 
this being an election year and people per- 
haps wanting to be reassured, if you would 
make that public. 

The President. Well, I'll venture to say 
that when the campaign gets underway, it 
will be the same as it’s been all the way 
back to those years when I was traveling a 
mashed-potato circuit for the GE Theatre; 
and that is that I'll be still going when the 
rest are in a state of collapse. [Laughter] 

I remember back in those years—on that 
theatre—that I’d go into a town, visit the 
plant, and then all the schedule that they’d 
have for me. And usually my leaving would 
be, as they said goodby, they’d say, “We’re 
glad you're getting out of town.” [Laughter] 

Q. I’m not implying anything other than 
the fact that we haven’t seen an actual 
report like that, and some of the Democrat- 
ic candidates are starting to release reports 
from their physicians. Do you think your 
age will become an issue? It didn’t in ’80. 

The President. 1 can’t believe that it will. 
If it does, I'll challenge him to an arm wres- 
tle. 

Q. One eminent psychologist recom- 
mended recently at the American Psychiat- 
ric Institute that a government—I know 
you're not going to like this—that a govern- 
ment panel be set up to examine all candi- 
dates for the President to report to the 
public on their health. Would you accept 
thatP 

The President. [Laughing] Well, certainly 
I would accept it if that was what they 
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wanted, and everyone felt that’s what 
should be done. But I just wonder if we 
haven’t gone so far anymore in the restric- 
tions that are being placed on people in 
government, in the suspicions that motivate 
so many things that are being done, not 
only to elected officials but to appointees in 
government, that pretty soon we're going 
to find that the best people won’t seek gov- 
ernment as a way to—service to their coun- 
try. 

I think that’s as I’ve said. And if we run 
any checks or anything, I'll make sure that 
Dan knows it’s all right with me to answer 
the questions. 

But to get back to the health factor, at a 
time when an awful lot of people I know 
are worried because their belt size is chang- 
ing, my worry is that I’m growing out of my 
coats because I’ve added an inch and a 
quarter around my chest. 

Q. Are you still—— 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Are you still doing that? 

The President. Sure. 

Q. I mean, is that 

The President. Every day. Well, 6 days a 
week. You take 1 day off. 

Q. Do you—— 

The President. Two different sets of exer- 
cise—one 3 days, and the other one 3 days. 

Q. Do you take any medicines? 

The President. 1 take vitamins. Nancy’s 
father was a surgeon, as you know, and got 
us in that habit a long time ago. And I don’t 
know what effect it’s had, but it must have 
done something right. And that was—he 
said that he always—he was not a great be- 
liever in a lot of vitamins or anything, but 
he said—and he prescribed a certain multi- 
ple vitamin—he said we're all of us so care- 
less about our food. You know, lunch time is 
when you grab a sandwich or something, a 
cup of coffee and a roll, that sort of thing. 
And he said that he’d always believed that 
this one multi-vitamin every day would 
make up for any deficiencies in your diet. 

And we both got in the habit of doing it. 
And, I suppose, if you have to call that a 
medicine, well, that’s a medicine. 

Q. Let me turn to one pretty serious sub- 
ject. Have you considered or discussed what 
would happen here if you became impaired 
in your second term somehow? 

The President. If 1 become—— 
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Q. Impaired somehow? You know, consti- 
tutionally, if you were impaired, there’s a 
procedure. Have you discussed that? 

The President. No. 1 assume—— 

Q. The thought never occurred to you 
that—— 

The President. No. [Laughing] 

Q. Well, I'll try—how about—everything 
I’ve read or know about you indicates that 
you are very optimistic. Do you ever go 
through periods when you're bothered by 
stress or—of the job—or depression about 
something that’s happening? 

The President. No. I think I do some rea- 
sonable worry about whether a decision 
that I have to make—the hardest decisions 
are the ones when there’s so much right on 
both sides. They’re not clean-cut this way or 
that way. 

But, no. And I think maybe this comes 
from the previous experience of having 
been a Governor of the largest State in the 
Union—not in acreage, in population. I re- 
member when I first started that job, yes, I 
discovered what stress was. 

Q. Did it keep you awake or did you 
pace? I mean, how did it affect you? 

The President. Well, it was just a tension 
that I had. We’d inherited a situation some- 
what similar to what we inherited here—in 
California. And it seemed as if every day 
that I sat down at my desk, there was some- 
one in front of the desk saying, “We've got 
a problem.” And I found myself almost with 
a physical desire to look over my shoulder 
to see if there wasn’t someone I could turn 
to and tell that to. And I just-—— 

Q. That never—it never caused any real 
physical problem? I mean, it was just some- 
thing you coped with and got used to? 

The President. And | just said to myself 
one day, “Look, all I can do is make a deci- 
sion based on what, to the best of my abili- 
ty, is my belief in what is right for the 
people.” I had already told the Cabinet and 
others, as I have here, that I don’t want 
anyone suggesting things on the basis of the 
political context; that the decisions will be 
made on what’s right or wrong for our 
people. And I haven’t had that since. 

Q. Well, what about anger? You have to 
have, in the past—this morning, I got up 
and saw the Meese stuff all over TV. It was 
all over TV last night. That sort of thing has 
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to affect you in terms of anger. You must 
have to cope with that. How do you cope 
with that? 

The President. Oh, sometimes I get mad. 
My fellows tell me—I wasn’t even conscious 
of it—they tell me that once in a while, 
they watch. When I throw my glasses— 
[laughter|—they know I’m angry. 

But, yes, I think that’s something that is 
very frustrating. Look, I’m the guy they’re 
after with their demagoguery. Well, all 
right, then, come after me. But quit picking 
on people who haven’t done anything 
wrong and who actually have made a sacri- 
fice in order to serve in government—and 
try to destroy human beings the way they 
are. 

Now, why didn’t someone—in that splash 
last night about those cufflinks—why didn’t 
somebody bother to find out that there are 
at least nine people, including people at the 
State Department, who received those gifts 
from the Korean Government when we 
were there, but all were assured that the 
terms under which such gifts could be 
given and accepted had been met by the 
Korean Government? In other words, there 
is a financial limit below which it is proper. 
All of them had been told that these gifts 
came underneath that limit. Now, some- 
body—— 

Q. Larry was one with the—— 

The President.——somebody went out 
and got a local estimate. Well, do you go by 
what an estimate is at our kind of inflated 
prices, or do you go by what they cost the 
Government over there? 

Q. But what do you do when you see 
that, and you say to yourself, “This is really 
unfair”? 

The President. Yes, I say that, and maybe 
I say some unprintable language for a 
minute or 2. But I also learned that you can 
eat yourself up with anger, and I’d rather 
eat them up. [Laughter] 

Mr. Speakes. Mr. President, you’re run- 
ning late here. You’ve got the black college 
presidents. 

The President. But we’re having so much 
fun. [Laughter] 

Mr. Speakes. Have you got one more? 

Q. Well, I'll tell him one quick anecdote. 

I was researching this story, and I talked 
to this doctor—when you had said you’d 
take these mental tests and put out the re- 


sults. I was speaking to a doctor who’s a 
specialist in that area and asked him if 
there’s a simple test that you can give a 
President to assess that. And he said, “Sure, 
it’s just three or four questions long. But it 
won’t work in this case.” And I said, “Why 
not?” And he said, “The first question is, 
“Who’s the President of the United States?’”’ 
[Laughter] So, that took care of that idea. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Well, let me just—— 

Q. Thank you very much. 

The President. On your way out, let me 
just show you something. 

Q. Do you want to arm wrestle? 

The President. No. [Laughter] Kathy * 
brought in today—— 

Q. Someone told me it was incredible. 

The President. There. Now, does that 
look like I need to take a physical? And 
these are all very recent. These are from 
the last time out there. 

Q. Is this the latest issue of National Geo- 
graphic? 

The President. | guess so, yes. 

Q. Thanks. 

The President. So, my only illness is, after 
looking at this, homesickness. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 2 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on 
March 30. 


Alaska National Interest Lands 
Conservation Act 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 30, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 
Enclosed in accordance with section 1311 
of the Alaska National Interest Lands Con- 
servation Act (16 U.S.C. 3200) is the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Governor of Alaska with respect to 


8 Kathleen Osborne, Personal Secretary to 
the President. 
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the creation of a scenic highway along the 
routes described in that section. 

The Secretary and the Governor recom- 
mend that no such scenic highway be estab- 
lished and, further, that the Congress move 
immediately to repeal the public lands 
withdrawal from mining and mineral leas- 
ing imposed by section 1311. I concur in 
those recommendations. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Continuation of Export Control 
Regulations 





Executive Order 12470. March 30, 1984 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
203 of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 1702) (herein- 
after referred to as “the Act”), and 22 
U.S.C. 287c, 

I, Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, find that the unrestricted 
access of foreign parties to United States 
commercial goods, technology, and techni- 
cal data and the existence of certain boycott 
practices of foreign nations constitute, in 
light of the expiration of the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979, an unusual and ex- 
traordinary threat to the national security, 
foreign policy and economy of the United 
States and hereby declare a national eco- 
nomic emergency to deal with that threat. 

Accordingly, in order (a) to exercise the 
necessary vigilance over exports from the 
standpoint of their significance to the na- 
tional security of the United States; (b) to 
further significantly the foreign policy of 
the United States, including its policy with 
respect to cooperation by United States per- 
sons with certain foreign boycott activities, 
and to fulfill its international responsibil- 
ities; and (c) to protect the domestic econo- 
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my from the excessive drain of scarce mate- 
rials and reduce the serious economic 
impact of foreign demand, it is hereby or- 
dered as follows: 

Section 1. Notwithstanding the expiration 
of the Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.), the 
provisions of that Act, the provisions for ad- 
ministration of that Act and the delegations 
of authority set forth in Executive Order 
No. 12002 of July 7, 1977 and Executive 
Order No. 12214 of May 2, 1980, shall, to 
the extent permitted by law, be incorporat- 
ed in this Order and shall continue in full 
force and effect. 

Sec. 2. All rules and regulations issued or 
continued in effect by the Secretary of 
Commerce under the authority of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended, including those published in Title 
15, Chapter III, Subchapter C, of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, Parts 368 to 399 
inclusive, and all orders, regulations, li- 
censes and other forms of administrative 
action issued, taken or continued in effect 
pursuant thereto, shall, until amended or 
revoked by the Secretary of Commerce, 
remain in full force and effect, the same as 
if issued or taken pursuant to this Order, 
except that the provisions of sections 
203(bX2) and 206 of the Act (50 U.S.C. 
1702(bX2) and 1705) shall control over any 
inconsistent provisions in the regulations 
with respect to, respectively, certain dona- 
tions to relieve human suffering and civil 
and criminal penalties for violations subject 
to this Order. Nothing in this section shall 
affect the continued applicability of admin- 
istrative sanctions provided for by the regu- 
lations described above. 

Sec. 3. Provisions for the administration of 
section 38(e) of the Arms Export Control 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(e)) may be made and 
shall continue in full force and effect until 
amended or revoked under the authority of 
section 203 of the Act (50 U.S.C. 1702). To 
the extent permitted by law, this Order also 
shall constitute authority for the issuance 
and continuation in full force and effect of 
all rules and regulations by the President or 
his delegate, and all orders, licenses, and 
other forms of administrative action issued, 
taken or continued in effect pursuant there- 
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to, relating to the administration of section 
38(e). 

Sec. 4. This Order shall be effective as of 
midnight between March 30 and March 31, 
1984, and shall remain in effect until termi- 
nated. It is my intention to terminate this 
Order upon the enactment into law of a bill 
reauthorizing the authorities contained in 
the Export Administration Act. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 30, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:07 p.m., March 30, 1984] 


Continuation of Export Control 
Regulations 





Message to the Congress. March 30, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to section 204(b) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703, I hereby report to the Con- 
gress that I have today exercised the au- 
thority granted by this Act to continue in 
effect the system of controls contained in 
15 C.F.R. Parts 368-399, including restric- 
tions on participation by United States per- 
sons in certain foreign boycott activities, 
which heretofore has been maintained 
under the authority of the Export Adminis- 
tration Act of 1979, as amended, 50 U.S.C. 
App. 2401 et seq. In addition, I have made 
provision for the administration of Section 
38(e) of the Arms Export Control Act, 22 
U.S.C. 2778(e). 

1. The exercise of this authority is necessi- 
tated by the expiration of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act on March 30, 1984, and 
the resulting lapse of the system of controls 
maintained under that Act. 

2. In the absence of controls, foreign par- 
ties would have unrestricted access to 
United States commercial products, technol- 
ogy and technical data, posing an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to national secu- 
rity, foreign policy, and economic objectives 
critical to the United States. In addition, 
United States persons would not be prohib- 
ited from complying with certain foreign 


boycott requests. This would seriously harm 
our foreign policy interests, particularly in 
the Middle East. Controls established in 15 
C.F.R. 368-399, and continued by this 
action, include the following: 

National security export controls 
aimed at restricting the export of goods 
and technologies which would make a 
significant contribution to the military 
potential of any other country and 
which would prove detrimental to the 
national security of the United States; 

Foreign policy controls which further 
the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States or its declared interna- 
tional obligations in such widely recog- 
nized areas as human rights, anti-ter- 
rorism, and regional stability; 

Nuclear nonproliferation controls 
that are maintained for both national 
security and foreign policy reasons, and 
which support the objectives of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Act; 

Short supply controls that protect do- 
mestic supplies; and 

Anti-boycott regulations that prohibit 
compliance with foreign boycotts 
aimed at countries friendly to the 
United States. 

3. Consequently, I have issued an Execu- 
tive Order (a copy of which is attached) to 
continue in effect all rules and regulations 
issued or continued in effect by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce under the authority of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended, and all orders, regulations, li- 
censes, and other forms of administrative 
actions under that Act, except where they 
are inconsistent with sections 203(b) and 
206 of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act. 

4. The Congress and the Executive have 
not permitted export controls to lapse since 
they were enacted under the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. Any termination of con- 
trols could permit transactions to occur that 
would be seriously detrimental to the na- 
tional interests we have heretofore sought 
to protect through export controls and re- 
strictions on compliance by United States 
persons with certain foreign boycotts. I be- 
lieve that even a temporary lapse in this 
system of controls would seriously damage 
our national security, foreign policy and 
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economic interests and undermine our 
credibility in meeting our international obli- 
gations. 

5. The countries affected by this action 
vary depending on the objectives sought to 
be achieved by the system of controls insti- 
tuted under the Export Administration Act. 
Potential adversaries are seeking to acquire 
sensitive United States goods and technol- 
ogies. Other countries serve as conduits for 
the diversion of such items. Still other coun- 
tries have policies that are contrary to 
United States foreign policy or nuclear non- 
proliferation objectives, or foster boycotts 
against friendly countries. For some goods 
or technologies, controls could apply even 
to our closest allies in order to safeguard 
against diversion to potential adversaries. 

6. It is my intention to terminate the Ex- 
ecutive Order upon enactment into law of a 
bill reauthorizing the authorities contained 
in the Export Administration Act. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 30, 1984. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation To Approve a 
Compact of Free Association. 

March 30, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 

There is enclosed a draft of a Joint Reso- 
lution to approve the “Compact of Free As- 
sociation,” the negotiated instrument set- 
ting forth the future political relationship 
between the United States and two political 
jurisdictions of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The Compact of Free Association is the 
result of more than fourteen years of con- 
tinuous and comprehensive negotiations, 
spanning the administrations of four Presi- 
dents. The transmission of the proposed 
Joint Resolution to you today marks the last 
step in the Compact approval process. 

The full text of the Compact is part of the 
draft Joint Resolution, which I request be 
introduced, referred to the appropriate 
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committees for consideration, and enacted. 
I also request that the Congress note the 
agreements subsidiary to the Compact. Also 
enclosed is a section-by-section analysis to 
facilitate your consideration of the Com- 
pact. 

The defense and land use provisions of 
the Compact extend indefinitely the right 
of the United States to foreclose access to 
the area to third countries for military pur- 
poses. These provisions are of great impor- 
tance to our strategic position in the Pacific 
and enable us to continue preserving re- 
gional security and peace. 

Since 1947, the islands of Micronesia have 
been administered by the United States 
under a Trusteeship Agreement with the 
United Nations Security Council. This Com- 
pact of Free Association with the govern- 
ments of the Federated States of Micronesia 
and the Republic of the Marshall Islands 
would fulfill our commitment under that 
agreement to bring about self-government. 
Upon termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment, another political jurisdiction of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, will become a 
commonwealth of the United States. 

The Compact of Free Association was 
signed for the United States by Ambassador 
Fred M. Zeder, II, on October 1, 1982, with 
the Federated States of Micronesia, and on 
June 25, 1983, with the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands. It is the result of negotia- 
tions between the United States and broad- 
ly representative groups of delegates from 
the prospective freely associated states. 

In 1983, United Nations-observed plebi- 
scites produced high voter participation, 
and the Compact was approved by impres- 
sive majorities. In addition to approval in 
the plebiscites, the Compact has been ap- 
proved by the governments of the Republic 
of the Marshall Islands and the Federated 
States of Micronesia in accordance with 
their constitutional processes. 

Enactment of the draft Joint Resolution 
approving the Compact of Free Association 
would be a major step leading to the termi- 
nation of the Trusteeship Agreement with 
the United Nations Security Council, which 
the United States entered into by Joint Res- 
olution on July 18, 1947. Therefore, I urge 
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the Congress to approve the Compact of 
Free Association. 
Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 30, 1984. 


Amending the Generalized System of 
Preferences 





Executive Order 12471. March 30, 1984 





By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States of America, including 
Title V of the Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade 
Act) (19 U.S.C. 2461 et seg.), as amended, 
section 604 of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483), and section 503(aX2\A) of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1979 (93 Stat. 251), in 
order to modify, as provided by sections 
504(a) and (c) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2464(a) and (c)), the limitations on preferen- 
tial treatment for eligible articles from 
countries designated as beneficiary develop- 
ing countries; to adjust the original designa- 
tion of eligible articles after taking into ac- 
count information and advice received in 
fulfillment of sections 131-134 and 503(a) of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2151-2154, 2463); 
to provide for the continuation, to the 
greatest extent possible, of preferential 
treatment under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP) for articles which are 
currently eligible for such treatment and 
which are imported from countries desig- 
nated as beneficiary developing countries, 
following changes to the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) 
made by Proclamation 5140 (48 F.R. 
56553); and to make technical changes in 
the identification of certain beneficiary de- 
veloping countries, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. In order to subdivide and 
amend the nomenclature of existing items 
for purposes of the GSP, the TSUS are 
modified as provided in Annex I to this 
Order. 

Sec. 2. Annex II of Executive Order No. 
11888, as amended, listing articles that are 
eligible for benefits of the GSP when im- 


ported from any designated beneficiary de- 
veloping country, is amended by substitut- 
ing therefor the new Annex II to this 
Order. 

Sec. 3. Annex III of Executive Order No. 
11888, as amended, listing articles that are 
eligible for benefits of the GSP when im- 
ported from all designated beneficiary 
countries except those specified in General 
Headnote 3(c\iii) of the TSUS, is amended 
by substituting therefor the new Annex III 
to this Order. 

Sec. 4. General Headnote 3(c\iii) of the 
TSUS, listing articles that are eligible for 
benefits of the GSP except when imported 
from the beneficiary countries listed oppo- 
site those articles, is modified by substitut- 
ing therefor the General Headnote 3(c\iii) 
set forth in Annex IV to this Order. 

Sec. 5. In order to provide staged reduc- 
tions in the rates of duty for those new 
TSUS items created by Annex I to this 
Order, Annex III to Proclamation 4707, and 
Annex III to Proclamation 4768, are amend- 
ed as set forth in Annex V to this Order. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the column | rate of 
duty in the TSUS for any item specified in 
Annex I to this Order is reduced to the 
same level as, or to a lower level than, the 
corresponding rate of duty in the column 
entitled “LDDC” by Annex I to this Order, 
the rate of duty in the column entitled 
“LDDC” for such item shall be deleted 
from the TSUS. 

Sec. 7. Annexes III and IV of Proclama- 
tion 4707, Annexes II, III, and IV of Procla- 
mation 4768, and Annex I of Executive 
Order No. 12413, are superseded to the 
extent inconsistent with this Order. 

Sec. 8. General Headnote 3(c\Xi) of the 
TSUS listing the designated beneficiary de- 
veloping countries for purposes of the GSP 
is modified as provided in Annex VI to this 
Order. 

Sec. 9. In order to clarify the eligibility of 
certain articles for benefits of the GSP, 
headnote 1 to subpart C, part 2 of the Ap- 
pendix to the TSUS is modified by deleting 
“the Appendix to”. This modification is ef- 
fective with respect to articles both: (1) im- 
ported on or after January 1, 1976, and (2) 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption, on or after January 1, 1984. 
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Sec. 10. Unless otherwise specified, the 
amendments made by this Order shall be 
effective with respect to articles both: (1) 
imported on or after January 1, 1976, and 
(2) entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, on or after March 30, 


1984. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 30, 1984. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:11 p.m., March 30, 1984] 


Note: The annexes to the Executive order 
are printed in the Federal Register of April 
3, 1984. 


United States Forces in Lebanon 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 
March 30, 1984 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Since the date of my last report to you on 
the participation of United States Armed 
Forces in the Multinational Force (MNF) in 
Lebanon, I have decided that the U.S. will 
terminate its participation in the MNF. In 
accordance with my desire that Congress 
be kept informed on these matters, and 
consistent with Section 4 of the Multina- 
tional Force in Lebanon Resolution, I am 
hereby providing a final report on our par- 
ticipation in the MNF. 

U.S. foreign policy interests in Lebanon 
have not changed, and remain as stated in 
my last report to Congress on February 13. 
The U.S. is committed to the goals of the 
restoration of a sovereign, independent and 
united Lebanon, the withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces, and the security of Israel’s 
northern border. However, the continu- 
ation of our participation in the MNF is no 
longer a necessary or appropriate means of 
achieving these goals. We have discussed 
our decision with the Government of Leba- 
non and the other MNF participants, and 
the other MNF countries have made similar 
decisions. 
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The U.S. military personnel who made up 
the U.S. MNF contingent were earlier rede- 
ployed to U.S. ships offshore. Likewise, the 
MNF personnel of other national contin- 
gents have either already departed Leba- 
non or are in the process of departing. 

As you know, prior to their earlier rede- 
ployment to ships offshore, U.S. MNF per- 
sonnel had come under intermittent hostile 
fire as a result of continued fighting in the 
Beirut area, including the round of serious 
fighting that occurred in late February. On 
February 25-26, and again on February 29, 
U.S. warships returned fire against artillery 
and rocket positions in Syrian-controlled 
territory that had fired on U.S. military and 
diplomatic locations and on U.S. reconnais- 
sance flights. 

During the overall course of our partici- 
pation in the MNF, US. forces suffered a 
total of 264 killed (of which 4 non-MNF 
personnel were killed in the April 1983 
bombing of the U.S. Embassy), and 137 
wounded in action. (Three of these were 
wounded in the period since my last report 
to Congress on February 13.) The estimated 
cost of U.S. participation in the MNF for FY 
1984 was a total of $14.6 million for the 
U.S. Marine Corps deployment, $44.9 mil- 
lion for U.S. Navy support, and $243,000 for 
U.S. Army support. 

These were heavy burdens and grievous 
losses for our country. We owe a great debt 
of gratitude to those military and diplomat- 
ic personnel of the United States and other 
MNF countries who served their countries 
so proudly to give the people of Lebanon a 
chance to achieve peace and national rec- 
onciliation. 

The United States has not abandoned 
Lebanon. The U.S. Embassy in Beirut re- 
mains in full and active operation and a 
Marine detachment of approximately 100 
personnel drawn from the Marine unit 
afloat remains to provide additional exter- 
nal security for our diplomatic mission. In 
addition, a limited number of U.S. military 
personnel (equipped with personal weapons 
for self-defense) will remain to provide mili- 
tary training and security assistance liaison 
to the Lebanese Armed Forces. These per- 
sonnel will not be part of any multinational 
force; they will be deployed under the au- 
thority of the Foreign Assistance and Arms 





Export Control Acts, and my Constitutional 
authority with respect to the conduct of for- 
eign relations and as Commander-in-Chief 
of U.S. Forces. I do not intend or expect, 
under present circumstances, that these 
personnel will become involved in hostil- 
ities; nonetheless, U.S. naval and air forces 
in the Mediterranean area, including the 
U.S. Marines redeployed from Lebanon, are 
available to protect our military and diplo- 
matic personnel should that need ever 
arise. 

I appreciate the support for this vital 
effort that Congress provided last October 
in adopting the Multinational Force in Leb- 
anon Resolution. I hope that Congress will 
support the programs of economic and se- 
curity assistance that are essential for the 
future of Lebanon and the Middle East. I 
will keep Congress informed on events in 
Lebanon, and on the US. role in encourag- 
ing peace and stability in the area. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and Strom 
Thurmond, President pro tempore of the 
Senate. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Appointment of Chazlton Heston as a 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
March 30, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Charlton Heston to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 1, 1988. He will succeed Efrem 
Zimbalist, Jr. 

Mr. Heston is an actor with over 50 star- 
ring roles in films to his credit in addition 
to many roles in the theater and television. 
He made his Broadway debut in 1948 in 
“Antony and Cleopatra.” He received an 
Academy Award for his performance in 
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“Ben-Hur” in 1959 and made his debut as a 
motion picture director in 1971 with the 
film version of “Antony and Cleopatra.” 

He served six terms as president of the 
Screen Actors Guild and was Chairman of 
the American Film Institute. He received 
the 1978 Jean Hersholt Humanitarian 
Award from the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences. He recently served as 
Cochairman for the arts on the Presidential 
Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Mr. Heston attended Northwestern Uni- 
versity and served in the United States Air 
Force. He is married and has two children. 
A native of Evanston, Ill., he now resides 
with his family in Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 


interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 24 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to Monticello, in Virginia, 
where they toured the home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Gridiron Dinner at the Capital Hilton 
Hotel. 


March 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of State attorneys general, to 
discuss crime control legislation; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment, for a 
report on energy policy; 

—representatives of the National Cattle- 
men’s Association; 

—a group of the official U.S. observers of 
the March 25 elections in El Salvador, 
to discuss the elections. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 

President signed S. 912, which authorizes 
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the Corps of Engineers to provide hydro- 
power to the city of Abbeville, S.C., and 
deauthorizes a breakwater at Eastport 
Harbor, Maine. 

Early in the evening, the President at- 
tended the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee reception at the Shoreham 
Hotel. 


March 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Donald T. 
Regan, who reported on his visit to the 
People’s Republic of China, Japan, and 
the Republic of Korea; 

—a group of Hispanic Medal of Honor 
recipients who are members of the se- 
lection committee for a stamp honoring 
Hispanics in service to the country. 

In the morning, the President telephoned 
President Alvaro Alfredo Magana Borja of 
El Salvador. The President told President 
Magania that the Salvadoran Presidential 


elections on Sunday, March 25, reflected . 


the commitment of the people of El Salva- 
dor, the Government, and their military to 
the democratic process. He expressed his 
congratulations on the first round of elec- 
tions and noted that he met with our ob- 
servers and their laudatory comments. He 
paid tribute to the courage of the Salva- 
doran people in casting their votes, despite 
guerrilla violence and sabotage. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President signed HJ. Res. 454, which 
honors the contributions of blacks to Ameri- 
can independence. Attendees at the cere- 
mony included the cosponsors of the legisla- 
tion, Senators Strom Thurmond and Joseph 
R. Biden, Jr., and Representatives Katie 
Hall, Jim Courter, and Nancy L. Johnson. 


March 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Harry W. Shlaudeman, Special Presi- 
dential Envoy and Ambassador at 
Large for Central America, prior to 
Ambassador Shlaudeman’s departure 
for a trip to Central America; 
—Arthur A. Hartman, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union. 


March 29 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Vice President George Bush, for a 
luncheon meeting; 

—presidents of historically black colleges 
and universities, to discuss the Annual 
Federal Performance Report on Execu- 
tive Agency Actions To Assist Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities 
For Fiscal Year 1983, which was pre- 
pared in accordance with Executive 
Order 12320 of September 15, 1981; 

—Representative Andy Ireland of Florida, 
who recently changed his political 
party affiliation from Democratic to Re- 
publican; 

—actress Amanda Blake, who was pre- 
sented the Cancer Courage Award in 
an Oval Office ceremony. 

The President declared an emergency for 
the State of Florida because of the impact 
of severe freezing temperatures on the 
State’s agricultural industry and the result- 
ant unemployment in agriculture and relat- 
ed industries. 


March 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the President’s Commis- 

sion on Women’s Business Ownership, 
for a luncheon meeting; 

—New York AFL-CIO union officials who 

endorse the President’s reelection. 

The President requested the Congress to 
provide $235 million in fiscal year 1984 for 
emergency food aid to drought-stricken na- 
tions of Africa and for other emergencies. 
The President has also asked the Congress 
to consider appropriations requests for the 
legislative branch, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the Department of 
Energy, the Department of State, and var- 
ious other independent Federal agencies. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 26 


Edward Leavy, 

of Oregon, to be United States District 
Judge for the District of Oregon, vice 
Robert C. Belloni, retiring. 


Submitted March 29 


Robert Thomas Hennemeyer, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of The Gambia. 
The following-named career members of 
the Senior Foreign Service, class of Career 
Minister, for the personal rank of Career 
Ambassador in recognition of especially dis- 
tinguished service over a sustained period: 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger, of Florida 
Arthur Adair Hartman, of New Jersey 


Bohdan A. Futey, 

of Ohio, to be Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the 
United States for the remainder of the term 
expiring September 30, 1985, vice J. Ray- 
mond Bell, deceased. 


Patricia A. Goldman, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the National Transportation Safety Board 
for the term expiring December 31, 1988 
(reappointment). 


Submitted March 30 


Stephen Warren Bosworth, 

of Michigan, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of the 
Philippines. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 30—Continued 


Chapman B. Cox, 

of Virginia, to be General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense, vice William H. 
Taft IV. 


David T. Kingsbury, 

of California, to be an Assistant Director of 
the National Science Foundation, vice 
Eloise E. Clark, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 26 


Announcement: 
Recipients and citations for the Presidential 
Medal of Freedom 


Released March 27 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to report on his trip to the 
People’s Republic of China, Japan, and the 
Republic of Korea—by Secretary of the 
Treasury Donald T. Regan 


Advance text: 

Remarks to the National Legislative Confer- 
ence of the Independent Insurance Agents 
of America 


Statement: 

On court approval of the Attorney Gener- 
al’s recommendation for appointment of an 
Independent Counsel to investigate allega- 
tions concerning Edwin Meese III—by Prin- 
cipal Deputy Press Secretary Larry Speakes 


Released March 28 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to discuss his forthcoming trip 
to Central America—by Special Presidential 
Envoy and Ambassador at Large for Central 
America Harry W. Shlaudeman 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 29 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following his meeting with 
the President to discuss his reelection to the 
U.S. Congress as a Republican—by Repre- 
sentative Andy Ireland of Florida 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Annual Federal Per- 
formance Report on Executive Agency Ac- 
tions To Assist Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities for Fiscal Year 1983, which 
was prepared in accordance with Executive 
Order 12320—by Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 26 


S.912 / Public Law 98-243 

An act to modify the authority for the Rich- 
ard B. Russell Dam and Lake project, and 
for other purposes. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 26—Continued 


H.R. 2809 / Public Law 98-244 
National Fish and Wildlife Foundation Es- 
tablishment Act. 


Approved March 27 


HJ. Res. 454 / Public Law 98-245 
A joint resolution honoring the contribution 
of blacks to American independence. 


SJ. Res. 250 / Public Law 98-246 

A joint resolution declaring the week of 
May 7 through May 13, 1984, as “National 
Photo Week”. 


Approved March 28 


SJ. Res. 241 / Public Law 98-247 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating May 6 through May 13, 1984 as 
“Jewish Heritage Week”. 
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Brunei—Continued 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Independence celebrations—267 
Budget, Federal 
Administration policies—152, 209, 258, 362 
Balanced budget—100, 132, 136, 179, 188, 210, 
239, 300, 405, 408 
Deficits—34, 61, 68, 88, 99, 103, 104, 106, 118, 
120, 128, 132, 137, 152, 159, 173, 209, 251, 
256, 257, 300, 302, 332, 339, 343, 347, 362, 
373, 376, 379, 397, 403, 405, 406 
Fiscal year 1985—134, 208 
Leaders, meetings with President—1l1l, 170, 
266, 335, 369, 371 
Line-item veto—34, 90, 100, 132, 136, 179, 
188, 239, 300 
Rescissions and deferrals—28, 144, 251 
Bulgaria, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
China-U.S. cooperation—27, 38 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Free enterprise rally—97, 111 
Grenada, U.S. investment—36, 38 
High technology. See Science and technology 
Leaders, meetings with President—36, 328 
Small and minority business—378, 380, 424 


CIA. See Central Intelligence Agency 
Cabinet 
See also specific position 
Functions—255, 256 
President, meetings—170, 294 
Cabinet Councils 
Commerce and Trade—230 
Economic Affairs—37, 295, 328 
Food and Agriculture—230 
Human Resources—11 
Legal Policy—230 
Management and Administration—l1, 46, 47, 
267 
Natural Resources and Environment—1l1, 59, 
422 
School discipline working group—37, 38 
California 
Attorney, U.S.—171 
District judges, U.S.—231 
President’s visit—11, 189, 192 
Campaign, Presidential 
Appearances, Presidential. See specific State 
Broadcasting restrictions—158 
Debates—121, 332 
Democratic opponents—118, 236, 244, 256, 
331, 332, 342, 396, 400 
Domestic policies, impact—121, 126, 128, 344 
Lebanese conflict, impact—121, 127 
President’s views—120, 342, 401 


Reelection candidacy—114, 115, 125, 171 
Canada 


Acid rain. See Environment 
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Social = agreement with U.S. See Social 
securit 
Cancer Control Month—273 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country 
Marine environment conventions. See Maritime 
affairs 
Census, Bureau of the. See Commerce, Depart- 
ment of 
Center. See other part of subject 
Central America. See Latin America 
Central America, National Bipartisan Commission 
on—10, 11, 26, 35, 38, 39, 92, 155, 166, 173, 
225, 266 
Central American Development Organization— 
166 
Central Intelligence Agency—28, 328 
Chad, French role—375, 411 
Challenger. See Space program 
pw sae weapons. See Arms and munitions 
sapeake Bay—91 
Chides and youth 
Ghia abuse—92 
Drug abuse. See Law enforcement and crime 
Employment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
Handicapped, legal rights. See Handicapped 
Missing children—369 
Physical fitness. See Physical fitness 
Pornography. See Law enforcement and crime 


Youth exchange with Germany—305 
= s Hospitals, National Association of —123 


Foreign Affairs Minister—22 
Industrial cooperation with U.S. See Business 
and industry 
Premier—19, 24, 27, 260 
President’s visit—20, 28, 260 
Relations with U.S.—20, 24, 27, 260 
Scientific cooperation with U.S. See Science 
and technology 
Christian leaders, meetings with President—121, 
312 
Church attendance, President’s—331 
Circuit judges, U.S. See Appeals, U.S. Courts of 
Cities. See Urban affairs 
Cities, National League of—307, 329 
Citizens for the Republic—59 
Civil Liberties Union, American—122 
Civil rights 
See also specific group 
Administration policies—69, 351 
Classified information. See Defense and national 
security 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges and universities. 
See also specific institution; Education 
Student aid—303, 408 
Combined Federal Campaign. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—23, 37, 111 
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Commerce, Department of—Continued 
Budget—29 
Census Bureau—109 
Demographic briefing—328 
Export controls review, role—420 
General Counsel—85, 111 
Minority Business Development Agency—259 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—50, 109 
Secretary—421 
Space program, role—264 
Under Secretaries—77, 110, 111 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country; Economy, interna- 
tional 
East-West trade—420 
Economic recovery program, relationship—17 
Exports, U.S.—15, 204, 238, 254, 384, 420 
Federal trade functions, reorganization—140 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—204 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)—47 
Imports, U.S.—257, 385 
Leaders, meetings with President—230 
Tariff Schedules of the U.S. (TSUS)}—47, 385 
Trade deficits—151, 299 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Communications 
Campaign broadcasting. See Campaign, Presi- 
dential 
International broadcasting—140, 314 
Morocco-U.S. agreement—287 
Soviet-U.S. hotline—38 
Communications Commission, Federal—110, 264 
Communism, President’s views—180, 315 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—9, 
12, 41, 57, 363 
Congress 
See also Elections 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Members, meetings with President. See Digest 
at end of each issue 
Republican gatherings—105, 155, 172, 405, 406 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Youth exchange with Bundestag. See Children 
and youth 
Compeat Heights Elementary School—334 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Coastal zones—91 
Energy. See Energy 
Parks—91 
Conservatism, President’s views—180, 297 
Conservative Political Action Conference—295, 
296, 297 
Conservative Union, American—297 
Constitutional amendments 
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Constitutional amendments—Continued 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Prayer in schools. See Education 
Consumer Price Index. See Economy, national 
Consumer’s Week, National—3 
Contadora group—226, 395 
Convention. See other part of subject 
Copyright Royalty Tribunal—337, 423 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control in the Federal 
Government, President’s 
Costa Rica 
Ambassador, U.S.—422 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Petition supporting U.S. policies—422 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court. See other part of subject 
Courts-Martial, Manual for. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
Credit program, Federal. See Monetary affairs 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime Prevention Council, National—216 
Crime Prevention Week, National—216, 234 
— Stone Association, National—133, 172 
ul 
Foreign affairs—9 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
Internal situation—8 
Latin American conflict. See Latin America 
Premier—383 
Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Relations with U.S.—211 
Revolution, anniversary—7 
Cuban Americans. See Hispanic Americans 
Cultural Property Advisory Committee—422 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 


Cyprus 
Eonflict resolution—79 
President—79 


Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Daytona 500 auto race—266 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department, Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Budget—29, 210, 229, 258, 332, 407 
Deputy Secretary—6, 7, 108 
Export controls review, role—420 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—211, 422 
Press, relationship—211 
Secretary—6, 22, 28, 84, 164, 190, 198, 207, 
208, 210, 216, 258, 267, 284, 285, 358, 407 
Space program, role—264 
Defense and national security 
See also Armed Forces, U.S.; Arms and muni- 
tions; Nuclear weapons 
Classified information—34 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Expenditures—152, 258, 318, 352 
Export controls—420 
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Military strength and deterrence—14, 15, 33, 
41, 66, 89, 104, 127, 138, 162, 237, 284, 287, 
301, 314, 319, 353, 394 
Delaware River Basin Commission—144, 192 
Democracy, President’s views—16, 18, 92 
Democratic Party. See Campaign, Presidential 
Denmark, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Department. See other part of subject 
Developing countries 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—249 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
International Development, 
(AID)—7, 110, 289 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation—37, 
38 
Disabled. See Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 
Administration policies—126, 159, 303, 352, 
402, 408 
Energy assistance. See Energy 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 
Homeless—127 
Disarmament in Europe conference. See Confi- 
dence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on 
Disaster assistance. See specific State 
District of Columbia 
Appeals Court—384 
Mayor—228 
Police and firefighters retirement system—228 
Superior Court—171, 384 
District judges, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—64, 105, 134, 155, 168, 
220, 224, 237, 245, 279, 286, 290, 307, 314, 
352, 359, 397, 402 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Government’s role—100, 129, 132, 137, 141, 
160, 175, 178, 237, 246, 297, 307, 352, 397, 
401, 403 
Dominica 
Ambassador, U.S.—311, 370 
Prime Minister—169, 170 
Dominican Republic, President—108 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Drunk and drugged driving. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 
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EURATOM. See European Atomic Energy Com- 


munity 
Easter Seal Child, National—230 
Economic Advisers, Council of —153, 172, 380 





Economic assistance commission. See Security 
and Economic Assistance, Commission on 
Economic Policy Advisory Board, President’s—37 
Economic recovery program 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—17, 149, 245, 298, 318, 
333, 346, 373 
Inflation, relationship—344, 401, 409 
Minorities and women, effect—69, 220, 290, 
344 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Economic recovery program, relationship—13, 
17, 376 
Economy, national 
See also Economic recovery program 
Annual report—149, 172 
Consumer Price Index—81, 424 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Gross national product (GNP)—59, 424 
Growth—63, 88, 116, 121, 131, 136, 239, 300, 
308, 333, 338, 351, 360, 373, 397, 406 
Index of Industrial Production—359 
Index of leading economic indicators—232, 
279, 295 
Producer Price Index—33, 373 
Ecuador, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Academic standards—183, 339 
Administration policies—91, 137, 183, 188, 239, 
300, 310, 315 
Grants, Federal—185 
Leaders, meetings with President—11, 267 
Physical education—54 
Prayer in schools—91, 101, 124, 185, 188, 239, 
251, 269, 281, 291, 294, 300, 316, 339, 348, 
369, 392, 404, 422 
Religious education—124 
School discipline—18, 183 
Teachers, merit pay—185 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 
Education, Department of 
Budget—14 
Deputy Under Secretary—38 
Education, National Institute of—18, 184 
Education Statistics, National Center for—183 
General Counsel—62, 192, 369 
Handicapped, National Council on the—109 
School discipline, role—19, 185 
Secretary—31, 38, 182, 183 
Student loan defaults, role—303 
Education, National Commission on Excellence 
in—91, 183 
Education, National Institute of. See Education, 
Department of 
Education, National Partnerships in—337, 339 
Education, National Year of Partnerships in—185 
Education Association, National—185 
Education Statistics, National Center for. See 
Education, Department of 
Educational Research, National Council on—323, 
370 
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Egypt 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President—192, 206, 213, 224 
Relations with U.S.—213 
El Salvador 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371, 422 
Elections—395, 399, 422-424 
Human rights—353 
Internal situation—35, 38, 40, 164, 166, 226, 
395 
Military assistance, U.S.—328, 332, 340 
Elderly. See Aged 
Elections 
Congressional, President’s views—102, 156 
Foreign. See specific country 
Presidential. See Campaign, Presidential 
Emergency boards, committees, councils, etc. See 
other part of subject 
Employ the Older Worker Week, National—368 
Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
355 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—138, 150, 308, 309, 
345, 360 
Deficits, relationship. See Budget, Federal 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Minorities and women—33, 69, 338 
Monthly statistics—9, 331, 350 
Structural unemployment—99 
Youth—138, 150, 295, 309, 360 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Administration policies—139 
Conservation, annual report—422 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—422 
Low-income assistance—229 
Natural gas—15 
Norway-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—94 
Nuclear energy—260 
Oil—254, 257, 354 
Pipeline safety—170 
Sweden-U.S. nuclear energy agreement—95 
Energy, Department of 
Budget—144 
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Energy Education Day, National—376 
Enterprise zones—92, 99, 309, 345, 360, 382 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—91 
Caribbean marine environment conventions. 
See Maritime affairs 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—59 
Toxic waste—91, 400 
Water research—250 
Environmental Protection Agency—91, 400 
Equal Access to Justice Act—382 
Equal E.aployment Opportunity Commission— 
227, 267 
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Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and vt ey § 14, 57, 375, 394, 415 
Gas pipeline. See Energy, natural gas 
Relations with U.S.—16, 58, 411 
Vice President’s visits—108, 189, 230 
European Atomic Energy Community—260, 261 
Evangelicals, National Association of —312, 329 
Exchange Club, National—216 
Exclusive Economic Zone. See Maritime affairs 
Executive branch. See specific agency 
Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—37 
Executive Office of the President. See specific 
constituent unit 
Export Administration Act of 1979—254, 384, 
420 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—108 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Family issues—58, 234, 285 

Family violence task force. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal acts, agencies, 


Commission 


associations, programs, 


etc. See other part of subject 
Federalism. See State and local governments 
Federation. See other part of subject 
Fetal Alcoho! Syndrome Awareness Week, Na- 


tional—29 
Fifty States Project for Women—31, 247 
Fishing. See Maritime affairs 
Food assistance 
Africa—229 
Domestic—23, 126 
Food stamps—402, 409 
Food Assistance, President’s Task Force on—23, 
126 
Food stamps. See Food assistance 
Foreign assistance, administration policies—-249 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—10, 71, 293 
Foreign policy 
also specific country, region, or subject area 
Administration policies—16, 33, 56, 92, 140, 
169, 179, 220, 224, 280, 285, 290, 301, 319, 
340, 353 
Government officials, 
dent—-11, 267 
Peace, goals—42, 64, 92, 101, 116, 117, 180, 
198, 220, 240, 301 
President’s views—15, 64 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 


Africa, role. See Africa 
Ambassador, U.S.—375 

Chad, role. See Chad 

External Affairs Minister—411, 415 
Internal situation—393 

Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
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President—108, 374, 375, 393, 394, 396, 411, 
415, 424 
President Reagan’s visit—-108 
Relations with U.S.—374, 375, 411, 415 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —30, 247 
Frozen Food Day—311 
Future plans, President’s—335 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GNP. See Economy, national 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gambia, U.S. Ambassador—409 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—229, 272, 329 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
George Washington Honor Medal—217 
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+ 
Macon, mayor—102 
Marshal, U.S.—295 
President’s visit—97, 102, 111 
German-American Friendship Garden—305 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—107, 304 
Relations with U.S.—304 
Space program, role—304 
State Secretary—304, 306 
Vice President’s visit. See Europe 
Youth exchange with U.S. See Children and 
youth 
Girl Sooute of America—328 
Godfrey Sperling Group—230 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Combined Federal Campaign—325 
Executive exchange program—37 
Management reform—142 
Officials, meetings with President—267, 294 
Paperwork reduction. See Regulatory reform 
Pay and pensions—141, 228 
Political appointees—398 
Procurement—143, 381 
Relocation expenses—273 
Waste and fraud elimination—12, 45, 57, 62, 
99, 142, 152, 300, 303 
Governors’ Association, National—270, 294 
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Grain, Soviet-U.S. agreements. See Agriculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Greece 
Cyprus conflict. See Cyprus 
Foreign Minister—79 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Grenada 
Advisory Council Chairman—289 
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Business investment, U.S. See Business and in- 

dustry 

Cuban role—8, 211, 383 

Governor General—8 

Internal situation—8, 66, 210 
Grenadines. See St. Vincent and the Grenadines 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S—37 
Guinea, Ambassador to U.S.—37 
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Legal rights—123 
Veterans. See Veterans 
Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Harry S. Truman Scholarship Foundation—108, 
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Health, President’s—13 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Aging, Administration on—26 
Assistant Secretaries—110, 231, 385, 423 
Budget—29 
Handicapped legal rights, role—123 
Public Health Service—123 
Secretary—31, 123, 218 
Social security agreement, report—96 
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Costs—139 
Medicare—139, 280, 344 
Hispanic Americans—382 
Historic Preservation, Advisory Council on—58 
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National—294 
Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—109 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—369, 371 
Foreign Minister—335, 369 
Nicaraguan attack on U.S. helicopter. See Nica- 
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Hong oll trade with U.S.—48 
Hospital Association, American—170 
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278, 329 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of 
Assistant Secretary—110 
Budget—144 
Secretary—317, 321, 360 
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Human Events—297 
Human life day. See Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
National 
Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—353, 359, 383 
United Nations, role. See United Nations 
Hunger. See Food assistance 


ICBM. See Nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Idaho, disaster assistance—230 
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Governor—59, 174, 176, 271, 272 
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President’s visits—129, 172, 174, 176, 192 
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Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
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ndia 
Ambassador to U.S.—369 
Prime Minister—336 
Indiana, U.S. district judge—231 
Industrial Competitiveness, President’s Commis- 
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Industrial Production, Index of. See Economy, na- 
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Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Associate Director—154, 171, 288 
Budget—29 
Deputy Director—110 
Director—10, 287, 288, 332, 350 
Radio Marti—8, 383 
Report—59 
Voice of America—8-10, 287 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
ll 
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See other part of subject 
Inter-American Development Bank—23 
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Intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
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Interior, Department of the 
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Budget—144, 251 
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Under Secretary—81, 111 
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tions—59, 206, 363, 393, 394 
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ment of the 
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programs, etc. See other part of subject 
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Interstate Commerce Commission—191, 192, 370 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
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Governor—236, 238-240 
President’s visit—236, 240, 243, 266, 268 
Republican Party events—236, 243, 268 
Iran-Iraq conflict. See Middle East 
Ireland 
Ambassador, U.S.—110 
President’s visit—108, 424 
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Prime Minister—108, 170, 365, 371, 373 
Relations with United Kingdom—366 
Relations with U.S.—365 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
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Lebanese conflict. See Middle East 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Military and economic aid, U.S.—354 
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ons Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
ordan 
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King—192, 200, 206, 213, 224, 354, 363, 400 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—200, 213, 400 
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Marshals, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Parole Commission, U.S.—364, 423 
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ment of 
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Labor, Department o 
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Secretary—360 
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Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
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Report—170 
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See also specific country 
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Luxembourg, Vice President’s visit. See Europe 
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Prime Minister—52, 260 
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Medal. See other part of subject 
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